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Preface 

Presented herein are the 1998 Proceedings of the Association for Continuing Higher Education 
(ACHE). These Proceedings record the 60'^ Annual Meeting of the ACHE held at Fort Worth, 

Texas. 

The theme of the Fort Worth meeting was “Scholarship, Service, and Integrity: Benchmarks in a 
Changing Landscape.” Under the leadership of President Dale K. Myers and Program Committee 
Chair Allen D. Varner, the meeting successfully addressed the challenges facing continuing educa- 
tors who must embrace the rapid pace of change while holding on to the strengths and values from 
the past that form the foundation of continuing higher education. 

The Local Arrangements Committee, under the leadership of Diane Lovin and Robert Stakes, 
provided a warm welcome and a wonderful location for learning, networking, and even trying on 
cowboy hats. 

I would like to thank Dr. Stevan Jackson, who directs ETSU’s Master of Arts in Liberal Studies 
Program, for his invaluable help in editing these Proceedings. Dr. Jackson stepped in when some 
expected graduate student help did not materialize. He, however, should not be held responsible 
for any errors found within; those are mine alone. 

Please accept these Proceedings of the Association for Continuing Higher Education s 60' Aiuiual 
Meeting. 

Rick E. Osborn 

School of Continuing Studies 

East Tennessee State University 
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Presidential Address 

Scholarship, Service, and Integrity: 
Benchmarks in a Changing 
Landscape 

Presenter: Scott Evenbeck, Indiana University-Purdue 
University at Indianapolis 

Good afternoon. 1 did not expect, when I first attended my 
first annual meeting in Atlanta, in preparation for hosting an 
annual meeting I had inherited for Indianapolis, to give THE 
Monday talk after lunch one day. I remember th inking then that 
it was a peculiar time for a talk - after lunch. At least, I know 
that I had one-trial learning in teaching courses right after lunch. 

A strong recollection from 1985 is my asking Wayne about 
planning for the 1987 meeting - asking Wayne is an often-rein- 
forced behavior. 

I recall Jan Jackson’s talk - Jan, ever thoughtful and on- 
target, was (1 think) pretty anxious. As am 1. And, 1 remember 
well Hal’s starfish thrower. And, Mike’s society of friends. And, 
Paula’s returning student. And, Dale’s careful analysis of our 
history. 

My own thinking returns - always returns - to students. As 
my son has become a college student and had the good and bad 
experiences that we see as counselors and administrators and 
faculty and parents, centering on the student has become even 
more important to me. 

My campus has traditionally been an adult and continuing 
education campus. When 1 began, nearly all the classes were 
in the evening. 1 was a little out of sync with many oi my col- 
leagues. 1 gave essays and term papers - as opposed to mul- 
tiple choice tests. 1 came in the morning and then stayed through 
the day and evening when most of my classes met. Many ar- 
rived about noon and stayed till 10 when most of the graduate 
classes adjourned. We had an evening administrator, but he 
was in large part a hall monitor and friend to our many associ- 
ate faculty. The academic departments worked with the re- 
turning students and with the young students. Most of the stu- 
dents who made it into the departments as majors, particularly 
the outstanding students, were returning students. 

1 became the academic advisor for about 600 psychology 
majors soon after 1 Joined the campus. 1 have often told my 
colleagues that I thought there were two kinds of students in 
the world - women who were 38.5 with 2.3 kids who werejust 
divorced and men who were 29. 1 and had flunked out of col- 
lege and served in Vietnam. They were nearly all older than 1 
was. 

1 moved into a succession of administrative posts as I be- 
came more familiar with our field of adult and continuing edu- 
cation. 1 remember when the Chancellor suggested that 1 might 
like to look at the position with responsibility for our area. His 
speech writer (who is a very wise man) went out of his way to 
tell me that he hoped 1 knew that there were professionals who 
studied adult and continuing education, people who really knew 
about our area. 

That was a helpful reminder. Practice alone isn’t enough. 
ACHE - the Journal, the meetings - has been enormously help- 
ful. 1 came to realize that the study and practice of adult and 
continuing education had been, was, and would continue to be 
my area. Because, you see, 1 think what really matters is cen- 
tering on the needs of students - all students. We are the ones 

• Who make sure that office hours don’t end at 5 

• Who make sure we don’t close at lunch 

• Who develop new courses, new curricula, new degrees to 
meet needs 

• Who use new technologies to serve student learning 

• Who connect with partners in the community to get the 



Job done 

• Who provide the context for academic departments to 

cooperate in meeting student needs 

What 1 knew, more implicitly than explicitly, was that our 
campus was an adult and continuing education place— a place 
where students could come to learn. Jim East invented Learn 
and Shop at lUPUl. 1 taught the first and many subsequent 
semesters in the program, being disturbed only the time when 
the training room for our class was too close to Santa’s train 
(which went AROUND and AROUND and AROUND) as 
we were completing the semester. lUPUl had the largest Week- 
end College. We were the place where Pat Boaz implemented 
as barrier-free an advising office for all returning adults as I 
have ever seen. 

Our keynoter yesterday was very articulate on our role in 
our institutions. And, she was vety articulate on how students 
may well have talent and motivation but not succeed. She ar- 
gued for a talent development model and for centering on stu- 
dents. That is our theme for our association, our society of 
friends, for the year: 

CENTERING ON STUDENTS 

We know how to do that best. That’s what we’ve been do- 
ing. But, my recommendation is that we highlight our locus on 
students, ontheir learning, on our means of fostering that learn- 
ing, on our efforts in measuring and articulating the impact ot 
that learning, on continuing to be the gateway for more persons 
into the university. We will do that best as we invite students 
into the conversation. Your campus is probably like mine. Stu- 
dents get s>Tnbolic invitations to serve on committees, and they 
produce symbolic attendance. 1 am not talking about s>Tnbols 
though 1 think they’re important. 1 suggest that we invite our 
students into dialogue on their expectations, their involvement, 
their assessment of their learning. We’re in the best place in 
higher education to enter into that dialogue. We’re the leaders 
in the prior assessment of learning. We’re the leaders in pro- 
viding time- and site- and technology-convenient learning. We 
will do better if we can provide the contexts where students 
can be articulate and where we can hear. 

And, we need to think about what we’re doing. One of the 
speakers we have had at our meetings over the years, thanks 
to Pat Lawler, who’s made great impact on my thinking is Steven 
Brookfield. I think it was Schon who coined the term ‘‘reflec- 
tive practitioner,” but it is Brookfield who made that term come 
alive for me. 

We have to be reflective about our work. We cannot go onto 
automatic pilot. We can’t assume that we have the formula or 
the recipe and then keep using it again and again and again. 

The students are changing. We’re changing. Society is chang- 
ing. Our meetings have been my best place tor learning about 
and understanding better who we serve. Remember the Hudson 
Institute speaker who in 1987 talked with us about “Workforce 
2000”? The year 2000 is nearly here, next year’s meeting is 
one year to countdown. And, that speaker at our annual meet- 
ing in Indianapolis was right. 

Our students are very diverse. He talked about how we had 
to learn to serve diverse students, to bring students into higher 
education who hadn’t been here. 

Can we do better? 

Our city has practically non-existent unemployment. Who 
knows whether things can continue? But, for now, we have a 
situation where the human resources managers really want to 
get to know us - they need our graduates. There aren’t enough 
workers to go around. And, if your city is like mine, I get ver>' 
worried that too much of the employment base is being filled 
with persons in Jobs that aren’t good enough for them, not good 
enough for their futures, not good enough for the nation’s fu- 
ture. 

8 



Indiana was and is a big-time manufacturing state. But, the 
number of workers required to keep us # 1 in steel production 
is a fraction of the workforce that maintained that position 
twenty years ago. 

• What are our citizens doing? 

• What are we doing to serve them? 

• Can we use our focus on making higher education 
accessible to all more targeted at meeting the needs of 
first generation and low income students? 

• Can we focus on increasing diversity? 



about the marked distinctions between first-class and the rest 
of us. But, there are a lot of people not on the plane. 

The theme I suggest for the Network of Leaders for Life- 
long Learning forthis coming year, only acouple months before 
the biggest of all New Year’s Eve parties is “CENTERING 
ON STUDENTS: Adult and Continuing Education at the Core 
of the University Reflection and Assessment Leading the Way 
in Increasing Access and Success.” 

Thank you. 
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Several months ago, I had the chance to visit educational 
and outreach centers in the Los Angeles area. Everyone I met 
articulated that it is the most diverse place on the planet. It 
probably is. 

During that visit, I was taken with the intensity of the debate 
on bilingual education. One thoughtful person, ruminating on 
one fulmination, said something about how the area’s first lan- 
guage was actually Spanish. 

I couldn’t help thinking about my own forays into family 
history. All the ancestors I have been able to trace, save one, 
arrived here in the IT^^centuiy. The German half of the family 
came through Germantown across Pennsylvania into eastern 
and then northwestern Ohio. When I’ve tried to study parish 
records, I find them written in German until World War I. My 
dad says that his grandfather talked “dutchy.” I think that means 
the family spoke German when he was growing up. They had 
been here over 200 years, using their language. 

I guess I’m willing to have other families have their 200 
years as well. 

What can we do to serve our diverse citizenry? 

A hallmark of lUPUI’s noncredit programs was excellent 
leadership in marketing, by Harriett Bennett, a colleague you 
may remember from the days she edited Five Minutes. She 
showed that our clientele was upper and upper middle class 
white women from the north side of the city, well educated 
persons. 

These are persons with education, with resources, with time 
to take advantage of continuing to learn. 

What about the rest of the city? What about taking up our 
speaker’s challenge from yesterday - making certain our insti- 
tutions reflect our communities? My outline for our theme for 
ACHE stresses 

FIRST, we know how to work with students. I don’t think, 
though, that we’ re making the impact on our institutions of which 
we are capable. What does out keynoter’s statement “We’re 
becoming you.” mean? We’re in the center. We focus on stu- 
dents. We need to continue to be change agents - change agents 
centering on students. We need student input to do this. 

SECOND, we probably are the reflective practitioners at 
our institutions. But, how can we move more strongly into that 
role? What practices can we implement so that we make cer- 
tain that we take the time to be reflective, to focus on data, to 
know what’s going on, to measure student learning? I am con- 
vinced that the articulation of the importance of student learn- 
ing, coupled with qualitative and quantitative data, will be trans- 
formational for our institutions. 

THIRD, I think we have a long way to go in recruiting and 
retaining diverse persons. What can we learn from our past 
and present efforts that would increase accessibility and suc- 
cess in adult and continuing education. Our association, in part- 
nership with Kellogg, has made a significant commitment in 
addressing this concern. But, putting students at the center, 
and reflecting, and focusing on data, have to be called into play 
in our effort to serve all potential students. More than ever, 
educational attainment is the gateway to full participation in 
our society. There are discouraging reports on the concentra- 
tion of resources in fewer hands and the dwindling of promise 
for an increasing proportion of our citizens. One editorial talked 
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Two Learning Systems - 
Western Governors 
University and California 
Virtual University 

Presenters: Amy Carmer, Manager of Public Policy at the 
Western Governors University Foundation and James M. 
Highsmith, founding directorofCalifomia Virtual University 
Foundation 

With the development of the Internet (and now Internet II) 
has come the advent of the virtual campus or “virtual univer- 
sity.” Distributed education courses (such as correspondence 
and television) have long allowed students who could not attend 
regular college classes to achieve their degree or continuing 
education objectives. Advances in modern communication and 
computer technology have increased the opportunities to use 
new methodologies and pedagogy to provide distributed educa- 
tion and distance education. 

For teaching faculty, this means new resources and tools will 
be available to enhance instruction. It also means there will be 
a period of experimentation and learning about effectively us- 
ing these new tools to best achieve educational objectives for 
their students. 

What Is A “Virtual University?” 

The virtual university, whether created by one college or a 
group, replicates the campus services - e.g. advising, library, 
bookstore, and financial aid - needed to meet students’ educa- 
tional goals. It provides technology-mediated instruction to stu- 
dents, perhaps from several colleges. It may use forms of tech- 
nology-mediated instruction ranging from courses presented 
completely online (using the Internet or an intranet) to courses 
that include mediated components such as content provided on 
videotape, audio recordings, or CDs. 

Methodologies used in technology-mediated courses may be 
synchronous (employing simultaneous communication for par- 
ticipants) or asynchronous. Typical asynchronous modes include 
course web sites, streaming audio over a network, electronic 
mail, listserves that send e-mail, or discussion groups that are 
available to all registered users. Each mode allows the student 
or faculty member to get materials and communicate at times 
convenient to the participant. 

Synchronous modes include live satellite television, network 
chat rooms, two-way interactive compressed video and audio, 
and one-way video with telephone audio connection to the re- 
ceive sites. Like the face-to-face classroom environment, syn- 
chronous modes require the students and teacher to participate 
in the same “real” time. 

“Virtual” Will Approximate Real. 

Because bandwidth (capacity) to carry communications will 
increase and become cheaper in the next decade, more robust 
forms oftwo-way communication will become common: internet 
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telephony, two-way live audio- video from desktop computers, 
and streaming video with audio. This increasing capacity coupled 
with new wireless communication technologies will open up 
unprecedented opportunities for professors and students to 
closely replicate the “face-to-face, breathe-the-same-air” class- 
room. As the ad said: “This changes everything.” 

Initially, matriculated, on-campus students will be the great- 
est users of technology-mediated instruction. These students, 
who are achieving part of their on-campus degrees through 
technology-mediated instruction, will have student services such 
as advising, library access, and textbook sales provided at the 
campus. Distant students, however, may not have the advan- 
tages of being on or near a campus. 

A “virtual university,” therefore, must assure availability of 
educational services and support to students whether they are 
learning in a distant or proximate virtual environment. Indeed, 
on-campus students will soon come to expect library, advising, 
and other services online. 

The Task of Increasing Student Access Using Technol- 
ogy- 

Once the challenge of providing such educational and stu- 
dent services is met, post-secondary education becomes avail- 
able to more students who are place bound, are restricted in 
time by work or family obligations, or face personal or eco- 
nomic limitations. Serving these students at a distance will re- 
quire new approaches in teaching, in funding, in financial aid, 
and in faculty support. 

Faculty members who use technology in teaching, especially 
in distributed education, require additional resources and ex- 
pert staff assistance from their institutions. Teachers in an online 
environment must spend substantial extra time in preparing and 
teaching courses, in working with technical and media staff 
colleagues, and in developing knowledge and experience with 
new methodologies. Even adding a simple component such as 
email to a face-to-face course may entail significant faculty 
time because of increasing and continuous communication with 
students. Workloads will likely increase and should be fairly 
adjusted by the institution. Issues regarding the ownership of 
the materials created for technology-mediated instruction must 
be equitably determined if creators and creativity are to be en- 
couraged. 

All of this is to suggest that the future portends many new 
challenges and opportunities for college faculty. The potential 
is increasing for using advanced web-based pedagogy to teach 
sophisticated concepts in an environment that encourages ac- 
tive learning and the creation of learning communities. Infor- 
mation resources on the World Wide Web are expanding at a 
furious pace as businesses, governments, educators, and other 
groups create Internet sites to disseminate information formerly 
inaccessible to the average person, faculty member, or student. 

Desperately Seeking Productivity. 

State policy makers often perceive the use of technology in 
teaching to be a cost saving device and as a way of stretching 
faculty resources. Hardware and software are both expensive 
and quickly outdated; training and maintenance needs are sig- 
nificant but mostly ignored or minimized. Experience tells us 
that the use of technology increases costs of education and 
places new requirements on faculty that may not yield the pro- 
ductivity policy-makers would like. 

Faculty members may eventually achieve their definition of 
productivity - more learning per course - but not without a 
countervailing initial investment of time and effort. Neither can 
faculty members teach infinitely larger classes using technol- 
ogy if quality is to be preserved and the goals of education are 
to be achieved. At reputable colleges, “canned” courses can- 
not replace faculty. The dynamic nature of knowledge and a 
faculty member’s role as mediator and synthesizer in present- 
ing ever changing material guarantee those “canned” courses 



are quickly outdated. 

California Virtual University. 

The California Virtual University is a collaborative designed 
to increase the availability of technology-mediated instruction 
created by California’s public and independent colleges. It does 
not grant credit or degrees; its participating institutions do. Its 
mission is to bring California higher education to more full- and 
part-time students as well as people (such as employees and 
professionals) seeking continuing education, using the Internet 
and other advanced communications technologies. The collabo- 
rative is designed to assure that the accredited campuses grant- 
ing degrees, certificates, and credits maintain quality control. 

To date, 1 03 WASC (Western Association of Schools and 
Colleges) -accredited California college and university cam- 
puses are participating (6-UC, 20-CSU, 60-CCC, and 17-In- 
dependent campuses), offering 1758 courses (140 from UC, 
467-CSU, 930-CCC, and 22 1 -Independents) and 1 08 programs 
(1 from UC, 51-CSU, 16-CCC, and 40-Independents). Our 
CVU web site has had over 1 million hits, with over a quarter 
of that occurring in August and September 1998. The current 
average time visiting our site is 9 minutes. We have 1 1,000 
subscribers seeking notification of upcoming courses, with over 
3,000 subscribing in August and September 1998. 

What follows is the Academic Plan that was developed by 
the CVU Design Team appointed by Governor Wilson in April 
1997. It contains a set of good practices that campuses that 
participate agree to follow. CVU’s decentralized model per- 
mits the participating campuses (or faculty) to decide such is- 
sues as standards for enrollment and/or admission, scheduling, 
class size, intellectual property rights, fees, workload and so 
on. Educators from many countries have expressed interest in 
our model and the coursework provided by California colleges. 
As CVU matures there will be greater opportunities to col- 
laborate with higher education institutions throughout the United 
States and abroad. 

California Virtual University 

A Collaborative of California Colleges and Universities 

California Virtual University 

Jim Highsmith, Professor of Business Law, 

CSU Fresno 
www.california.edu 
Distance Education Market 

• 2.5 million Internet users in California. 

5 million by 2001 (Pacific Bell) 

• 8 million California adults using continuing education or 
training 

• 29% of Internet users interested in education over the Net 
(FIND/SVP) 

Market Drivers 

• Tidal Wave II — 500,000 additional higher education 
students by 2005 in California 

• New emphasis on life-long learning 
California’s Niche 

• Most Internet-oriented economy in the world 

• World-class higher education institutions 
Unique Model 

• Open to all WASC-accredited California campuses 

• Not a government agency 

• Self-funding 

• Quality control retained at campuses with faculty-campus 
control of content 

• Intellectual property owned by faculty and/or campus 

• Campus participation cost - free or low 

• Market approach to technology mediated instruction (TMI) 
to keep costs low 

• Foundation Board of Directors - faculty and academic ad- 
ministrators 

• Representation from 3 public segments of higher education 
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plus independents 

• Business advisory committee 

• Regular programs for matriculated students — plus 
continuing education 

• Matriculated students identify home campus for advising 
and degree; pay regular fees 

• Connecting faculty and learners is focus -rather than either 
the “teacher-centered” or “learner-centered” paradigms 

• Facilitating articulation, especially for public institutions 
and for majors 

Objectives 

• Make the best of California education available to students 
throughout the world anywhere, anytime 

• Aid competitiveness by fostering a 24-by-7 learning 
environment in California 

• Establish California as a prominent brand name for online 
and distance education globally 

Assumptions 

• Participation by all higher education segments 

• Accreditation to remain with the participating public and 
independent colleges and universities 

• Start-up funds from state resources, corporate sponsor- 
ship, and foundation support 

CVU Sponsors - PacBell, Cisco, ITP, Oracle, Sun, Sloan 



Institutions Eligible to Participate 

• California Community Colleges 106 

• California State University 22 

• University of California 9 

• Independent California Colleges 
and Universities 

- total 301 

Current Participation 

• California Comm unity Colleges 60 

• California State University 20 

• University of California 6 

• Independents _jj 

• TOTAL 103 

Breadth of Offerings 



• Currently 1 03 campuses offering online and/or distance edu- 
cation classes 

• More than 1750 courses, 1 08 programs available 

• Certificates to Ph.D programs 
Developments 

• Site — http://www.califomia.edu 

• Pilot Catalog July 2 8 Virtual Ribbon Cutting 

• Stanley Chodorow named CEO in August 

• 250,000 web site visits in August/September 

• Average online visit 9 minutes 

• 3000 new subscribers in August/September 
Catalog provides: 

- Single search vehicle 

- Key word search 

- Course/subject notifier 

- Exit to registration and enrollment at campus 

- Future advising function 
User Registration 
Challenges 

• Articulation of courses and programs to ease student 
mobility 

• Collaboration - course and program development 

• Funding for infrastructure 

• Quality control 




Achieving Excellence in a 
Changing Landscape: A View 
from the President’s Office 

Presenter: Diana S. Natalicio, The University of Texas at 
El Paso 

Presider: Robert L. Stakes, The University of Texas at El 
Paso 

Recorder: Lisa DiBisceglie, Caldwell College 



Pubhc/Private Partnership: 
An Evolving Paradigm in 
Higher Education 

Presenter: Irvin D. Reid, Wayne State University 
Presider: Barbara.A. Roseboro, Wayne State University 

Recorder: Arthur Hoover, Eastern Michigan University 



The Changing Landscape of 
Continuing Education 

Presenter; Louis Phillips, Louis Phillips and Associates, 
Greenville, SC 

Presider; Regis M. Hail, Southwest Missouri State 
University 

Recorder; Jim Verscheren, Elderhostel 

As I prepared this presentation I interviewed a number of 
ACHE members to identify how continuing education ischang- 
ing at their institutions. Their comments are summarized below. 

• increased competition, both internally and externally 

• decentralization and identifying a new role for CE 

• pressure to produce profits 

• distance education and related issues of faculty, intellectual 
property rights 

• increased use of contract training and the performance im- 
provement of employees 

• greater accountability for colleges and universities 

• forming partnerships with others 

• competition faced by small colleges 

Continuing educators are feeling the impact of much larger 
issues that are affecting all segments of society. Every few 
hundred years Western society transforms itself, its values, so- 
cial and political structure, arts, and its key institutions, (e.g., 
printing press, Protestant Reformation, Renaissance, American 
Revolution, Industrial Revolution). We are currently in such a 
transformation identified as the “information age” or “post- 
capitalistic society.” 

Vast amounts of capital were required in the Industrial Age 
to build factories and institutions. Those who possessed the capi- 
tal were the most powerful people in society. In the Informa- 
tion Age, knowledge is replacing capital. Those who accumu- 
late knowledge and know-how are now emerging as societies’ 
leaders. Vast amounts of capital that were needed in the past 
are often not needed today to accomplish things. We’re experi- 
encing a transition in power, a shift described by TofFler (1990) 
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in his book, Powershift . He explains how the entire structure 
of power that held the world together is disintegrating with a 
radically new structure of power taking form at every level of 
society. Artificial intelligence and expert systems provide new 
ways to concentrate expertise. Those who are truly skilled, he 
says, know how to use their new power resources. We’re see- 
ing this as new CE providers emerge and competition stiffens. 

Technology, which allows information to be gathered and 
transmitted quickly, is fueling the transition. Information and 
knowledge are great equalizers, and technology is making this 
equalization process happen much faster. The emergence of 
new providers and services is eliminating educational monopo- 
lies at all levels. Decentralization is occurring within your insti- 
tution because other units also want a piece of the action. What 
you’re experiencing is being driven by ECONOMICS, not poli- 
tics. As financial resources become scarcer in higher educa- 
tion institutions, units begin are beginning to scramble for re- 
sources. The increase in the number of part-time students holds 
vast potential for these units, and continuing education depart- 
ments are often being trampled in the process. 

1 remember when part-time students weren’t very impor- 
tant to the institution, { 1 ) there was no financial aid to part-time 
students, (2) the ratio of full-time to part-time faculty was im- 
portant, (3) the continuing education department had exclusive 
rights to adm inister continuing education programs, and (4) ac- 
crediting bodies viewed non-traditional as suspect. Do you see 
the ECONOMIC connection here with what is occurring? Let’s 
examine what is happening in continuing education outside of 
higher education. 

Professional and Trade Associations 

1 estimate that as many as 25,000 international, national, and 
state associations are offering continuing education. Continu- 
ing education is viewed as the primary benefit of member-ship 
as well as being a major source of revenue for associations. 
Memberships are becoming increasingly diverse and frag- 
mented. Even though most associations have developed a good 
product mix of educational products (e.g., live programs, publi- 
cations, audio and video tapes, CDRs), they are struggling with 
increased competition and growing member diversity. Most rely 
on committees of volunteers to identify program topics, an in- 
creasingly outdated method of program decision making. My 
organization makes a living by conducting needs assessments, 
a service that higher education institutions could easily provide. 

The growing mandatory continuing education movement pro- 
vides many opportunities for associations to expand their con- 
tinuing education programs. Associations have also developed 
over 500 certification programs that have greatly enhanced their 
revenues. 

Business and Industry 

Education in business and industry is the fastest growing 
educational enterprise and serves an estimated 55 million em- 
ployees. Organizations have realized that education and train- 
ing provide a definite competitive advantage. Many organiza- 
tions now form partnerships with higher education institutions, 
yet the majority have found higher education unable to meet 
their growing demands for trained employees. A 1997 survey 
of business and industry that examined the most important cri- 
teria for selecting an educational partner reveals the major cri- 
teria to be flexibility, followed by responsiveness and shared 
vision. Last on the list was prestige. 

About 1 600 corporate universities have been established. The 
term “universities” is an umbrella term that encompasses all of 
an organization’s education and training programs. These in- 
clude the Arthur Anderson Center for Professional Develop- 
ment, Arthur D. Little School of Management, Bank of 



Montreal Institute for Learning, Disney University, and Motorola 
Management Institute. A growing number of these have re- 
ceived regional accreditation and award their own degrees. The 
Arthur D. Little School of Management is the first to be ac- 
credited by the AACSB - the American Assembly of Colle- 
giate Schools of Business. Jeanne Meister in her book, Corpo- 
rate Universities, says that “this entrance of the private sector 
into the role of educator is placing serious pressure for trans- 
formation on America’s 3,632 institutions of higher education.” 

Proprietary Providers 

Proprietary providers of continuing education come in all shapes 
and forms ranging from magazine and book publishers, banks 
and investment firms to full-fledged colleges and schools. The 
provider receiving the most notoriety is the rapidly growing 
University of Phoenix(UOP) with its 42,000 students. It is ac- 
credited by the North Central Association of Colleges and 
Schools. UOP is part of a publicly held corporation called the 
Apollo Group, Inc., listed on the Nasdaq exchange as APOL. 
The Apollo Group also owns Western International University 
(AZ), Institute for Professional Development, and the College 
for Financial Planning which it recently purchased. The corpo- 
ration owns no real estate or libraries. Revenue for the past 
twelve months was $354,000,000 with a net profit of 
$43,300,000. Dividends, rather than being distributed to stock 
holders, are being reinvested to fund expansion. Its growth rate 
for 1 998 is 36% and it is projected to exceed the industry growth 
rate of 25% over the next five years by 5%. 

A recent New York Times article (Oct. 7, 1998) describes 
how New York University is creating a for-profit subsidiary to 
sell specialized courses to other colleges, corporate training cen- 
ters, and to students at home. This effort is a direct response to 
profit-making institutions like the University of Phoenix. Set- 
ting up a for-profit corporation makes it easier to attract inves- 
tors. NYU estimates it will take $20,000,000 - $30,000,000 to 
establish a beachhead. 

Another for-profit corporation is DeVry, Inc. - long known 
for a series of technology schools. DeVry now has 1 5 institutes 
that award technical associate and bachelor of science de^ees. 

It also owns 25 Keller Graduate Schools of Management in the 
U.S. and Canada, along with the Becker CPA Review pro- 
gram in 170 locations. Sales for the past 12 months are 
$365,000,000 with net income of $32,000,000. 

Sylvan Learning System, Inc. is another rapidly growing edu- 
cation and testing corporation. Sylvan continues to grow through 
acquisitions and has formed partnerships with Microsoft and 
MCI. The MCI venture is named Caliber Learning Network 
and will offer adult continuing education. Sales for the past 12 
months were $3 1 1 ,000,000 with net income of $23,300,000. 

Higher Education 

A number of your institutions have developed new and inno- 
vative programs. Some of you are collaborating with Apollo’s 
Institute for Professional Development. Others are collaborat- 
ing with the University of Phoenix offering degree programs. 

Most institutions don’t know how to respond to this increased 
competition. Accrediting agencies don’t know how to react to 
these new actors in higher education. In addition, the states are 
increasingly imposing accountability standards on their educa- 
tional institutions - standards that have little or nothing to do 
with educational quality. What is lacking is a focus on the qual- 
ity of learning, not how it is delivered, but what is delivered. 

Colleges, universities, and continuing education departments 
are having to face a new landscape that is driven by economics 
and fueled by technology. You can approach the future seeing 
nothing but threats, or you can approach it seeing nothing but 
opportunities. Power is shifting, according to Tofifler, to those 
truly skilled who know how to use their resources. 
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Workshop 

High Profile-High Risk Rewards? 
Addressing Controversial Public 
Issues through University Continuing 
Education 

Presenter; Margit Nance, Simon Fraser University 
Presider; Peter K. Mills, Retired, Nova Southeastern 
University 

Recorder; Kelli E. Pugh, Wayne State University 

What are the issues facing our communities in 1 998? What 
are the key issues facing Canada as a nation and how are those 
issues interconnected with those facing other nations around 
the globe? The answers to these questions are lengthy and com- 
plex, and they vary by region of the globe, by ethnicity, by socio- 
economic status, by type of government in place, by circum- 
stance of nature, such as natural or man-made disasters, and 
other variables. At the risk of overgeneralizing, we can reduce 
these many issues to the few that are clearly fundamental and 
constant through time, the ones that occupy our society, our 
communities, families, and us as individuals: peace and secu- 
rity, health, education of the young, economic opportunity, and 
spirituality. The subtext to these issues is often of course the 
question of who has power, who does not, who wants it, why 
do they, and how are they attempting to get it? And it is on this 
continuum that most issues play themselves out and with them 
the activities of governments, organizations, institutions, special 
interest groups and individuals. 

Looking at Canada, and the United States, for that matter, 
what have been the role and the record of universities in the 
resolution of issues that confront society? There are two obvi- 
ous roles that are central to the mandate of universities and 
directly and indirectly contribute to the resolution of issues. They 
are of course research/teaching and the participation of faculty 
in think tanks, issue-specific centres or institutes, dedicated to 
particular public policy issues. Universities also contribute by 
making the expertise of their scholars available to government 
inquiries and studies and by the focused research on contract 
for business or government that faculty engage in. While uni- 
versities make these contributions to the resolution of public 
policy issues, I would submit that they are no longer sufficient 
if we are to recapture and strengthen the universities distinc- 
tive and central role in society. 

A number of developments have blurred the boundaries be- 
tween universities and their communities: programs are deliv- 
ered in various modes and places, face-to-face and at a dis- 
tance; university teaching resources include more and more 
sessional and part-time community-b^ed instructors; program 
partnership models with industry and government have further 
blurred the lines between universities and other institutions; in 
answer to reduced public funding, cost-recovery-based and 
market-driven credit and non-credit programs are proliferating 
in universities, making some of the programs indistinguishable 
from private-sector education programs; new degree programs, 
tailored to meet the needs of particular clienteles, are being 
developed as fast as they can be approved by university sen- 
ates. On one level this blurring has been beneficial for universi- 
ties, in that it demonstrates how well universities are adapting 
to serving the changing educational needs of society and inte- 
grating them seamlessly into their communities. 

At the same time, however, the old perception that universi- 
ties operate on a top-down, inflexible, bureaucratic, isolationist 
ivory tower model of education and community participation 
still exists, in spite of our efforts to communicate the dramatic 
changes that have taken place in our institutions. A case in 
point, the debate about appropriate accountability measures for 
universities has been heating up. 



This paper addresses three key questions: first, in what ways 
can universities provide leadership, add value, and participate 
more effectively in the debate and resolution of critical public 
policy issues facing the local, national and global communities 
of which they are institutional citizens? second, how can they 
better communicate these activities and assume a more central 
and recognized role in the resolution of public issues? and third, 
how can continuing education units and programmers assist 
universities in achieving that critical goal? 

First, universities could, through the President’s Oftlce, make 
an institutional commitment to public policy debate by identify- 
ing those issues that are of critical concern to their communi- 
ties. Criteria for choosing the issues should include institutional 
credibility in the field or issue in question or credibility and track 
record in convening academic and community resources for 
addressing public policy issues. Large urban universities might 
select very differently than smaller universities tied closely to 
their immediate communities. Universities would also differ in 
their selections according to their academic strengths and con- 
centrations. A university might choose one single issue with a 
number of components that would be addressed in any given 
year, or it might choose several unrelated issues. 

Ideally the issues should be identified by a small group of 
faculty, students, continuing education programmers, one or two 
community persons, a person from the media and public rela- 
tions arm of the university and a person from the media. The 
focus should be on adding intellectual and practical value to the 
debate of the issues in question, on stimulating interdisciplinary 
research and in-depth analysis, on convening the multiplicity' of 
community groups and interests, and communicating the results 
widely. The choice of issues should be driven by the needs in 
the community, and by the university’s desire to exercise intel- 
lectual leadership and citizenship rather than a desire for eco- 
nomic gain. Sometimes the issues chosen will attract substan- 
tial external funding for financing the programming, and some- 
times not. The commitment by the university has to be constant 
from issue to issue for this institutional public policy focus to 
succeed. The programs created around the issues can be small 
or large, depending on the nature of the issue and the resources 
that can be assigned or developed. Most critical for the cred- 
ibility of the programming is its quality, its political and ideologi- 
cal impartiality, and the courage with which issues are addressed. 

Second, how can universities better communicate their par- 
ticipation in the resolution of public policy issues? Going back 
to the model described above, and the proposed make-up of the 
small group appointed by the President, an effective program- 
ming/communication/marketing continuity is already achieved. 
The mechanism chosen for addressing the issues, be it a forum, 
course, think-tank seminar, book, television program, or what- 
ever format, is most important, as is who the best resource 
people are. Who are the best people in the academy, both at the 
host university and others, and who are the best people in the 
community that can be brought together to do justice to this 
issue? Continuing education programmers and external mem- 
bers in the group will be able to make important recommenda- 
tions in this regard as will the persons from the media. 

The programs on the issues should be widely publicized, uti- 
lizing both the mechanisms of the university as well as those in 
the community. There should be follow-up to the events in the 
form of reports, information sheets to important constituencies, 
strategically developed lislserves, and so on. It would contrib- 
ute greatly to the credibility of the programming for the Presi- 
dent and the President’s Office to always be front and centre. 
This would signal the seriousness with which the university is 
approaching this enterprise and would facilitate the program- 
matic (as opposed to purely ceremonial) engagement of senior 
members of the business, government and non-profit commu- 
nities. 

Incidentally, these will turn out to be many of the same per- 
sons who Presidents are already cultivating in their attempts to 



communicate the university and develop partnerships and re- 
sources. Thus this kind of programming can be a valuable tool 
for Presidents to communicate what universities can do, how 
they are relevant and accountable and how society can use 
them much more effectively in creating new knowledge and 
searching for new solutions for its problems. 

Third, how can continuing education units and programmers 
assist the university in establishing a leadership role in the com- 
munity with programming in the public policy arena? 

Our units must assess whether our community and our univer- 
sity could benefit from taking on high profile issues and pro- 
gramming them. If we cannot add value, or the field is over- 
crowded or overpoliticized at any given point in time, then per- 
haps we should not. But once we decide that we want to pro- 
gram in this area, we need to build alliances with natural part- 
ners within the university and outside of it. We also need to 
allocate some seed money, (even a small amount can be sig- 
nificant here), for some initial issue research followed by a 
formal proposal to the Vice-President- Academic. The Vice- 
President’s Office must give unqualified support to this enter- 
prise for it to succeed in taking the proposal further to the 
President’s Office. 

Some units will be reluctant to go this route, given the many 
other programming interests they are attempting to move for- 
ward. But a small and intense commitment by one or two staff 
and the support of a few key faculty and administrators could 
move this initiative forward nicely. With the many competing 
interests and proposals that flood the Vice-President Academic’s 
and President s Offices, it is key that a proposal to pursue high 
profile, potentially political risky programming be very simple, 
require little if any infrastructure or resources from these of- 
fices, but request their full sanction and support. 

Strong faculty and community participation and support for 
the program will go a long way toward gaining acceptance for 
the proposal. A strong focus on the potential issues to be ad- 
dressed and why the university must address them, rather than 
on infrastructure considerations, will also go a long way for 
gaining interest. And, finally, the willingness of the continuing 
education unit to program and administer on behalf of the uni- 
versity would be a strong selling point as well. 

What are the benefits and risks to the university to conduct- 
ing issue-based programming? The benefits include the cre- 
ative gathering and application of expertise resident in the uni- 
versity and elsewhere to a particular issue that is high on the 
public agenda, and demonstrating the university’s leadership. 
This can lead to further programming, research contracts, op- 
portunities for students, and the communication of the univer- 
sity to its many publics. It is a cost-effective way to communi- 
cate through what the university does best, namely education, 
as opposed to some of the one-off expensive public relations 
exercises that some universities have recently engaged in. The 
benefits accrued to continuing education in an institution by 
making it a critical tool of the university, speak for themselves. 

There are, however, also a number of risks, which have to 
be carefully considered. Anything that goes wrong is also im- 
mediately high profile. For example, picketing around a pro- 
gram site, letters of disgruntlement, media critique, all of this 
would also be by definition in the President’s Office, a scaiy 
thought. However, if the commitment is there within the uni- 
versity to program courageously, impartially, inclusively and 
committedly, I would propose it is a risk worth taking and one 
we must take as institutional citizens in our communities. 

At the end of the day, universities must remain visibly and 
centrally engaged in the resolution of public policy issues. Not 
to do so would be to miss a major opportunity that universities 
have to demonstrate their relevance and currency and could 
lead to an erosion of public support. University continuing edu- 
cation is un iquely positioned to help our institutions to be a cen- 
tral player in the fray of public life. 



Workshop 

A Blended Technology Approach to 
Distance Education Delivery 

Presenters; Howard T. Major, Distance Learning 
Dynamics; Nancy Levenburg, Grand Valley State University 
Presider: Veva Vonler, Texas Women’s University 
Recorder; Barbara A. Roseboro, Wayne State University 

There is an adage that states ‘‘when all you have is a ham- 
mer, everything looks like a nail.” Unfortunately, this statement 
typifies the approach taken to distance education course devel- 
opment by many colleges, universities and schools. In many 
cases, a single, distance education technology has been imple- 
mented by the institution, and faculty are expected to make all 
course and program objectives and learning activities conform 
to the attributes and characteristics of that technology. 

For example, for the past several years two-way interactive 
television (ITV) has been among the most frequently imple- 
mented distance education technologies. Faculty members are 
scheduled to teach courses via ITV and sometimes (but not 
always) provided with professional development opportunities 
to allow them to learn to use the technology. Typically, the only 
supporting technology that is used with ITV systems is the “fax.” 
Other distance education delivery systems such as on-line/ 
Internet computer communications, videocassettes, and tele- 
phone audioconferencing, are often ignored and not made ac- 
cessible to ITV faculty members. 

The results have been predictable. Students and facultymem- 
bers found that the 1 TV system worked well for facilitating 
learner achievement of some course goals and objectives, but 
was an abysmal failure for other course goals and objectives. 
Overall, student and faculty satisfaction levels with ITV sys- 
tems have often been lower than anticipated. This is typically 
very disappointing to the institution’s administrators who had 
supported substantial expenditures on ITV infrastructure and 
implementation. In some instances this result is being met with 
a “throw the baby out with the bath water” response, with some 
faculty members, students and administrators concluding that 
distance education is flawed as a concept, and cannot lead to 
user satisfaction and/or high levels of academic achievement. 
Distance learning practitioners in other institutions have con- 
cluded that it is the ITV delivery system that is lacking, and are 
advocating delivery of distance education courses via on-line/ 
Internet technologies. Unfortunately total dependence on on- 
line/lntemet delivery has the same critical flaw as ITV course 
delivery, i.e., it is a single-technology approach and any single 
technology will be appropriate for some instructional goals and 
objecfives and inappropriate and ineffective for others. 

This pattern has led some distance education course design- 
ers to conclude that what is needed is a multiple-technology 
approach to distance education course and program delivery. 

In the multiple or “blended” technology approach, the organiza- 
tion makes a wide range of distance education technology op- 
tions available to faculty members arid instructional designers 
who plan the delivery of distance education courses. For each 
course, the instructional or learning objectives and the charac- 
teristics of the learners form the basis for the technology appli- 
cation decisions. Thus a learner-focused and outcome-driven 
model for instructional delivery replaces the “technology-driven” 
model that is currently typical. With this logic in mind, many 
distance education planners argue that replacing technology- 
driven models with a learner-focused, outcome-based “blended- 
technology” distance education model will result in increased 
learner satisfaction and increased attainment of learning objec- 
tives by students. 
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The Technology Toolkit 

The technologies which are essential to the success of a 
blended-technology approach to course and program develop- 
ment are often described as comprising the distance education 
“technology toolkit They typically include interactive televi- 
sion/video teleconferencing equipment and facilities, on-line/ 
Internet course delivery hardware and software, video produc- 
tion facilities, access to nationally-produced and typically, leased 
video-based “telecourses,” audioconferencing hardware and 
software, audio production equipment and printed materials 
production equipment (Figure 1.1). Distribution infrastructure 
is also essential, e.g., a system for duplicating and mailing vid- 
eocassettes to distance learners). Professional development 
processes to help faculty learn to optimally utilize all compo- 
nents of the technology toolkit must also be planned and imple- 
mented. 

In the fall, 1997 academic term, a course development team 
at Grand Valley State University in Grand Rapids, Michigan 
developed and implemented a pilot-test of a “blended-technol- 
ogy” approach to distance education course delivery. The 
course, was “Educational Research and Evaluation” a gradu- 
ate-level course required for students in several degree pro- 
grams. Students were teachers in K-1 2 systems located in four 
West Michigan cities, Petoskey, Traverse City, Muskegon and 
Allendale (adjacent to Grand Rapids). Technologies deployed 
were two-way interactive television, mailed videocassettes of 
course lectures, a PBS-produced telecourse, two 
audioconferences and two types of on-line computer commu- 
nication; electronic mail and use of a “listserv. ’ 

Student satisfaction levels were measured for each technol- 
ogy and for the “blended-technology” approach as a whole. 
Academic achievement of course goals and objectives was 
measured, and compared to academic achievement by former 
students in that same course taught by that same instructor in 
face-to-face and interactive television delivery formats. 

Results found high levels of student satisfaction with regard 
to use of technologies such as viewing of videocassettes and 
using e-mail which allowed students to “timeshift and partici- 
pate in the learning activities in accord with their own sched- 
ules and which allowed opportunities for repetition. Lower lev- 
els of satisfaction were recorded for “synchronous’ distance 
learning technologies such as audioconferencing which forced 
students to participate in instructional processes at set times. 
Students expressed a desire for more opportunities for interac- 
tion with one-another as would be offered by computer 
conferencing software packages that are more “discussion- 
friendly” than a “listserv.” 

Academic achievement was measured by two exams, one 
short paper and a submitted research proposal consisting of 
three components; a) a problem statement, b) a review of re- 
lated literature and c) a methods/procedures section which fo- 
cused on research design and measurement strategies. The 
instructor found student performance to be virtually identical 
with performances of students in the same course delivered 
either in a traditional “face-to-face” format or via interactive 
television. 

Workshop 

Strategies for Assessing and 
Sustaining Collaborative 
Relationships in Programming 

Presenter Joe F. Donaldson, University of Missouri - 
Columbia 

Presider; Bobbie Walls, Wayne State University 
Recorder: Jerry Ann Smith, The University of Georgia 

Collaborating in continuing education programming is becom- 



ing an increasingly important strategy. It is a way to deal with 
competition, reduce financial risks, share resources, and de- 
velop connections with practitioners and their worlds of work. 
Collaboration is, however, a very complex strategy. It requires 
making important decisions about if, when, and with whom to 
collaborate, making Judgments about the intensity of collabora- 
tion needed, and assessing programs and relationships to en- 
sure the collaborative relationship remains healthy and produc- 
tive. 

The major focus of the continuing education literature on 
collaboration has been on the decision to collaborate in the first 
place, usually focusing on weighing the costs and benefits of 
doing so (e.g., Cervero, 1 988). Much less has been written about 
Judgments required once the decision to collaborate has been 
made. Therefore, the purpose of this paper is to briefly review 
ways to assess the level of collaborative intensity required for 
programs and the collaborative relationship itself. [More detail 
about these and other aspects of collaborative programming 
are found in Donaldson & Kozoll (in press), from which infor- 
mation in this paper is drawn]. 

Program Complexity and Collaborative Intensity 

Not all programs require the same collaborative intensity (the 
amount of investment each organization makes in the risks and 
benefits of the collaborative effort). As the level of intensity 
increases, so too does the need for collaborators to be attuned 
to a number of factors: assuming and sharing collaborative lead- 
ership roles; developing trust and ensuring fair dealing; attend- 
ing to changes in the relationship that impact its health or fragil- 
ity; and balancing a number of tensions, including striking the 
appropriate balance between formal and informal governance 
of the effort and between getting work done and building and 
sustaining the relationship. To aid in assessing the level of in- 
tensity required, a three-category typology of program com- 
plexity and scope has been developed. Categories in this typol- 
ogy are broad and exist on a continuum from lower to higher 
levels of complexity. Each is defined using several dimensions 
(e.g., program duration, planning complexity, diversity and na- 
ture of organizations’ interests in the program). 

Programs of low complexity and limited scope tend to have 
narrow and clearly defined topics and j 30 tential audiences. Pro- 
grams are short and the amount of planning detail called for is 
limited. Financial risks and gains, need for program account- 
ability, time and energy required for planning, are likewise rela- 
tively minimal and fixed. In addition, collaborators 
interests in the program are either very similar or minimally 
threatened. In this program typ>e, low levels of collaborative 
intensity are required. For example, the balance between ten- 
sions in collaboration is less critical. Collaborators might pro- 
vide suggestions at one meeting and leave details to staff of the 
major partner organization. In addition, one (and not several) 
organization might assume all financial risks. 

Programs of high complexity and scope require a high level 
of intensity in collaboration. The program’s topic is broad and 
complex, and the potential audience is diverse. Program plan- 
ning and management are highly complex, requiring extended 
planning time. Financial and other resource risks are great, ex- 
pectations for accountability are high, and partner organizations’ 
interests in the program are diverse and potentially conflict. 
These programs demand attention to the balance between the 
various tensions of collaboration (especially to the balance be- 
tween the informal and formal governance processes), to in- 
creased risks to trust and fair dealing, and to various strategies 
(e.g., ensuring open and full communication, establishing work- 
ing norms, dealing with differences, and monitoring the rela- 
tionship) required to maintain balance between competing ten- 
sions. 

Programs of moderate complexity and scope occupy a 
point on the continuum between the other two types. They ad- 
dress relatively diffuse topics and have a loosely defined audi- 
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ence. Programs are longer and require more detailed and com- 
plicated planning than simpler ones. Financial risk is shared 
among partners, and accountability expectations are moder- 
ate. Partner organizations attach distinct political importance 
to the program, since their interests are at stake. These pro- 
grams are the Amine fields® of collaboration. This is so be- 
cause they vary so much across the various dimensions. They 
may present themselves as relatively simple, but nevertheless 
may contain enough complexity to call for intense collabora- 
tion. They are also more likely to change B to either simpler or 
more complex types. Consequently, collaborators must ap- 
proach these programs with this understanding and a commit- 
ment to closely assess their initial level of complexity and moni- 
tor this level for change over time. 

Assessment 

The Continuum is intended for use as a subjective guide in 
assessing level of program complexity and scope, since in ac- 
tual practice few programs will fit the “pure” types described. 
However, once a program is placed on the continuum, addi- 
tional assessment can be made about the intensity of collabo- 
ration that will be needed for the program. 

As guides for conducting these assessments, a series of ques- 
tions has been developed. These questions are not intended for 
use in an all-purpose, comprehensive evaluation questionnaire. 
They have been left purposefully broad so they can be adapted 
to different circumstances. One set of questions permits as- 
sessment of program complexity and scope. Remaining ones 
address different aspects of collaborative relationships and 
serve as guides for assessing both the intensity required and 
collaborators’ effectiveness in addressing the different pro- 
cesses of collaboration. The question categories, with a few 
examples of questions, are: 

Program Complexity and Scope - What is the level of fi- 
nancial risk, and to what extent is it to be shared? How diverse 
and vested are the interests of collaborators? 

Leadership and Vision - What collaborative leadership roles 
are required? To what extent is the vision addressing collabo- 
rators’ different interests? 

Tensions - Is the emphasis on accomplishment interfering 
with relationship building or vice versa and why? Is there an 
appropriate and effective balance between informal and for- 
mal relationship and governance processes? 

Strategies - Is trust being monitored? How effective, fre- 
quent, and complete is communication? To what extent are 
collaborators understanding and valuing their differences? 

Fragile Relationships - Is the health and potential fragility 
of the relationship being carefully and closely monitored? If 
the relationship is becoming fragile, how and by whom are de- 
cisions being made about whether it should be saved or dis- 
solved? 

Conclusion 

Collaborative programming is difficult and sophisticated work 
requiring many complex Judgments. Assessment of the pro- 
cesses and factors addressed in this paper contributes to the 
effectiveness of these Judgments and to the maintenance and 
vitality of collaborative program planning and delivery. 
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Workshop 

Creating a Model for Managing 
Change Through Partnerships 

Presenters; Jamila Canady, Spelman College; Norvell 
Jackson, Clark Atlanta University; Veronica Young 
Presider; Richard A. Lucore, Loyola University, New 
Orleans 

Recorder; Pauline E. Drake, Spelman College 

The main objective of this workshop entitled, “Creating A 
Model For Managing Change Through Partnership,” is to present 
a working model on change which was developed collaboratively 
by partnering with professional staff members of three Histori- 
cally Black Colleges and University (HBCU) and a commu- 
nity development organization; namely, Clark Atlanta Univer- 
sity, Morris Brown College, Spelman College, and the Atlanta 
Neighborhood Development Partnership Inc. This program. 
Professional Development Institute for HUD Assistants 
(PDIHA), was designed for a government agency to assist in 
its efforts to transform and prepare its workforce, specifically 
Program and Administrative Assistants, for the new millennium. 
The format and design of this program is centered around the 
individual, teams and the organization. The knowledge and skills 
areas associated with this program can be transferred to any 
organization that is interested in managing changing . 

This workshop acknowledges the uniqueness of this particu- 
lar partnership and the program design in a participatory man- 
ner. The following will be addressed: 

(1) An historical overview on the Atlanta University Center 
(AUC) which is the world’s oldest and laigest consortium of 
African American private institutions of higher education, and 
the second oldest consortium of higher education in the United 
States; and an historical overview on the Atlanta Neighborhood 
Development Partnership, Inc. a community development or- 
ganization. 

(2) Defining the “Partnership” among Clark Atlanta Univer- 
sity, Morris Brown College, Spelman College and the Atlanta 
Neighborhood Development Partnership, Inc. 

(3) The Program Overview, Goals and Objectives of the Pro- 
fessional Development Institute for HUD Program Assistants 
(PDIHA). 

(4) A brief review of the ten-day PDIHA program schedule. 

(5) Viewing of videotapes during various intervals of the pro- 
gram on the three campuses. 

(6) A panel discussion with PDIHA participants who have 
successfully completed the program. 

(7) A closing ceremonial activity which requires the involve- 
ment of all the workshop participants. 

The design ofthe workshop is a mini-sampling of the original 
program design. A number of group activities which are an 
integral part ofthe program are integrated into the workshop to 
enhance the learnings and to give the workshop participants a 
true feeling of the program and its major objectives. This work- 
shop promises to be interactive, educational and an experience 
you will not forget. 
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Workshop 

Where’s the Library? Planning for 
Library Services for Distance 
Learning 

Presenters; Betsy Mine and Judy Tribble, Indiana State 
University 

Presider; William C. Mine, Eastern Illinois University 
Recorder; Travis J. Wechsler, University of South Carolina 



Introduction 

It has become increasingly obvious to non-librarians that li- 
brary services are essential to assuring that the quality of dis- 
tance learning environments equals that of the on-campus en- 
vironment. This awareness is an opportunity to exercise the 
team approach and to include continuing education, academic 
computing, instructional designers and librarians, both on the 
host campus as well as in the proximity of the delivered courses. 
Any model of delivery of library services must include coop- 
eration and teamwork whether or not the library of the host 
institution “supplies” a full time librarian, a part-time librarian 
or distributes distance learning support throughout the entire 
library staff. In fact, lack of library services can be a factor in 
a faculty or a student’s decision not to participate in distance 
learning. (Verduin and Clark) 

Costs 

When planning for distance education programs, it is impor- 
tant to include appropriate library services and resources and 
to consider the funding issues involved. The quality of such, 
programs is dependent on the recognition that library access 
for off-campus classes is as essential as having a library on a 
college or university campus. Particularly within the indepen- 
dent learning concept of most distance learning as well as today’s 
emphasis on critical thinking skills, library facilities and services 
should occupy a prominent place and be an essential part of the 
support services needed for any distance learning enterprise. 
Factoring in the cost to the host institution and/or the student 
must happen in the beginning stages of planning for such pro- 
grams. 

Some specific funding issues to be considered include: 

• personnel, 

• document delivery (including postage and courier 
service, photocopying/printing) 

• telephone services such as 800 numbers for reference 
questions, 

• providing space nearer to the off-campus sites and the 

furnishing of that space, 

• publicity and user orientation, 

• equipment such as computers and technical support, 
etc., and 

• database licensing to include off-campus users. 

Some specific technology access issues on the host 
campus as well as at or near the delivery sites include: 

• hardware, 

• lines for modems, 

• technical support, 

• proxy servers and user validation. 

What about such support to students at their home PC? What 
kinds of access and support can the individual distance learner 
expect? These access issues are not limited just to the dis- 
tance learners but they also include the faculty, etc., who are 
delivering the course content. 

Information Resources 

In addition to Web-based full-text databases, the library must 
provide electronic access to image collections, reserve items, 




and interlibrary loan materials. Basic functions such as viewing 
items checked out and overdue and requesting recalls, renew- 
als, and the purchase of new books should be made available. 

Bibliographic Instruction 

While libraries provide considerable information via the Web, 
they are still struggling to develop electronic means to provide 
instruction on research strategy and use of specific resources. 
Providing electronic text of traditional paper handouts is not 
enough. Interactive media projects take considerable time and 
generally involve a team from computing, instructional design, 
and the library. While some instructional information is specific 
to the local setting, many libraries are using the same data- 
bases from commercial vendors. Collaboration among univer- 
sities is key to "gearing up” in the instruction arena. 

Libraries must also provide instruction to staff at remote learn- 
ing centers if students are to receive good “front line” service. 

Refe rence 

Many libraries offer electronic reference service in which 
the user initiates an e-mail request for information. This does 
not provide the immediacy of the traditional “one-on-one” ref- 
erence interview. Experiments with video conferencing may 
provide a more “user-friendly” approach. 

Faculty development 

Constant changes in information databases and software re- 
quire that all faculty know what the library offers. Faculty mem- 
bers need to have input into electronic collection development. 
The library needs to be involved in any faculty development 
activities, such as ISU’s Course Transformation Academy 
(CTA), from the initial planning stages. Adequate knowledge 
of information resources requires constant updating, both on 
the part of library professionals and teaching faculty. "Library 
instruction” to faculty developing their courses for distance 
learning is just the beginning of this awareness and should be 
planned early in the schedule of a program such as a CTA. 

Accreditation 

Regional accrediting agencies specifically include adequate 
access to library and information resources in their require- 
ments, particularly in reference to off-campus education. In a 
study conducted in 1994 (Gilmer), all of the accrediting agen- 
cies addressed this issue and relied to some extent on guide- 
lines and standards produced by the American Library' Asso- 
ciation. The Association of College and Research Libraries 
(ACRL), a division of ALA, recently re-addressed these stan- 
dards and approved the Distance Learning Section’s ACRL 
Guidelines for Distance Learning Library Services in the 
summer of 1998. This revision of the original 1990 document 
gives concrete information that can be of use to accrediting 
agencies regarding what kinds of library support should be ex- 
pected from host institutions for their distance learners. 
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Workshop 

Strategic Planning: Some Useful 
Models 

Presenter Paula Peinovich, Regents College 
Presider Rosemary Owens, Middle Tennessee State 
University 

Recorder Nancy Thomason, East Central University 



Workshop 

"CE 101" 

Presenters; John Snider, University of Alabama 
Presider David Grebel, Texas Christian University 
Recorder Tim Vercelli, East Central Uniiversity 



Workshop 

A Model Accelerated Degree 
Program-Saturday College 

Presenters; Benjamin Modes, Roberta Aronson, and Sharon 
Noonan, Duquesne University 
Presider Kay Underwood, Eastern Illinois University 
Recorder Billye Ruth Goss, Midwestern State University 

Duquesne University’s Saturday College received the ACHE 
Credit Program of the Year award in 1994. While we have 
seen a rapid proliferation in the 1 990’s of accelerated program- 
ming for adult learners, many institutions remain hesitant and 
wary about considering accelerated programming. A three- 
member panel from Duquesne University’s Division of Con- 
tinuing Education will present an overview of this very suc- 
cessful program from several vantage points: the institutional 
political environment at the time of creation and introduction of 
the Saturday College, the faculty and curricular issues which 
drive the students’ academic experience, and the student ser- 
vice issues which create an “adult- friendly” environment. 

The Division of Continuing Education was started in 1982 
and is defined organizationally at Duquesne University as a 
quasi-academic unit whose head, a Dean, reports to the Pro- 
vost. In a series of incremental steps during the I980’s, the 
Division gained institutional approval to enroll students seeking 
credit courses (1986) and then to offer an adult-oriented 
bachelor’s degree, the Bachelor of Science in Professional Stud- 
ies ( 1 989). These key privileges, along with the arrival in 1 988 
of a dynamic and energetic new President, lay the groundwork 
for the introduction in the Fall, 1992, of this same degree of- 
fered in a highly innovative, Saturday format. The many subtle- 
ties and complexities of Continuing Education’s interaction with 
both senior management as well as with the other academic 
units at the University will be explored with the audience in a 
spirit of sharing experiences and strategies for developing in- 
novative programming in conservative academic cultures. 

Faculty and curricular issues dominate our concerns as edu- 
cators. The panel will share not only the curriculum as it has 
developed during the last six years, but will also explore strat- 
egies for building academic credibility for courses delivered in 
an accelerated mode. One of the most controversial aspects 
of accelerated programming is the reduction of traditional class- 
room contact time. Can the accomplishment of learning objec- 
tives be achieved? How will this be achieved and, most impor- 
tantly, who will decide how to do this and will measure whether 
it has happened? Duquesne University’s Saturday College has 
drawn largely on the traditional faculty of our College of Lib- 
eral Arts to act in such key academic roles, but the exploration 
of techniques to gather this support and elicit this creative ef- 
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fort may offer insights and strategies to other institutions con- 
sidering such models. 

Accelerated programs also carry with them an increased 
academic rigor for adult learners. The Saturday College has 
developed over its six-year history a variety of academic and 
curricular supports designed to recognize the pressures an ac- 
celerated format can create for the students. These range from 
an entry level course, the Adult Transition Seminar, to a care- 
fully selected cadre of teaching assistants who support the stu- 
dents with anything from group study sessions to individual tu- 
torials. This teaching assistant component is absolutely unique 
to this model and its role in the academic success of the stu- 
dents cannot be overestimated. 

Student services designed specifically for working adults at- 
tending school in an accelerated model will be the final dimen- 
sion presented by this panel. The Saturday College takes a 
holistic approach towards student advisement and registration. 
With a Student Services Office encompassing admissions, ad- 
visement and graduation, the Saturday College can offer adult 
students timely and consistent response to any and all ques- 
tions, from simple advisement questions to complex advanced 
standing assessments. And these services are also available to 
prospective students who are “shopping” for an institution which 
can accommodate their previous academic credits. 

The student-focused emphasis to service similarly extends 
to the business aspects of higher education: registration, pay- 
ment and financial aid. The Saturday College facilitates the reg- 
istration process for over 400 students (who must register ev- 
ery eight weeks!) and never has the students standing in lines. 
Payment and financial aid issues are similarly streamlined to 
recognize the time constraints under which a working adult must 
function, particularly in an accelerated academic model. The 
panel will share not only such methods, but also act as facilita- 
tors to solicit such ideas from the audience. 

The panel from Duquesne University will not only share its 
experiences and history, but will also make every effort to elicit 
a lively exchange of information among all who attend this ses- 
sion. As accelerated models become more widespread and we 
all challenge being tied to the traditional boundaries of physical 
time and place, the Saturday College at Duquesne University 
may provide a stimulating model from which we can share cre- 
ative ideas about delivering academically rich degree programs 
to adult learners. 



Workshop 

Ten Ways to Create A Successful 
Development/Fund-Raising Program 
for Continuing Education 

Presenter: Alleen Deutsch, Florida State University 
Recorder: Barbara Calhoun, Kennesaw State University 
Presider: Daii Dowdy, Mary Baldwin College - Roanoke 
Campus 

Fundraising and development programs are a more recent 
addition to continuing education organizations. These types of 
activities are generating more interest in our profession as we 
seek additional sources of constituent support and financial re- 
sources. The strategies and steps outlined below will enable 
you to plan for and start a successful development program for 
your continuing education unit. 

The establishment of a successful fundraising and develop- 
ment program requires a systems approach. That is, the pro- 
gram should be fully integrated into the continuing education 
unit’s and the university’s strategic and short and long term plans. 
There are four general guidelines which are the foundation for 
success: 
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• Use the same good leadership and management skills as 
those used in all other ventures. 

• Recognize that success is more art than science, yet 
requires both. 

• Work with the university’s foundation to ensure 
maximum support and coordination. 

• Realize that the above three guidelines make the systems 
approach all the more important. 

There are many reasons to begin this process, not the least 
of which are alignment with larger university priorities and the 
rewards and fun of fundraising and development work. More 
than 70% of the money given to American higher education 
comes from individuals. Their gifts build better universities and 
legacies for the institutions. You, in fact, may feel a “sense of 
calling” to begin this kind of work. 

The following ten tips will enable you to develop a success 
fundraising and development program. 

#1 Always take the time to complete thorough plans 
and strategies. 

Ensure that you integrate fundraising with the overall strategic 
plan, do integrated assessment, provide action steps and in- 
volve others. 



#10 Evaluate your results. 

Use multiple methods to evaluate both the effectiveness and 
efficiency of your campaign. 

The results will provide the steps to begin your fundraising and 
development new. 

As you develop your plans and begin to articulate them into 
reality, keep the following caveates in mind: 

• Define your initiatives and priorities. 

• Determine your fit within the university. 

• Realize that constituents will require education. 

• Set realistic goals dependent upon any prior history of 
fundraising. 

• If there is no prior h istory, begin with annual gifts. 

• Use your current programs for cultivation and to 
develop donor interest. 

• Maintain your own priorities and perspective within the 
political realities of your institution and its myriad 
dynamics. 
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#2 Prepare a well articulated case statement to com- 
municate your vision and goals. 

This statement motivates the donor to give with the who, what, 
why and how their philanthropy will make a positive impact. 

#3 Keep a team perspective and a win-win attitude. 

Larger university goals may come first. When you support other 
development officers, they in turn wilt support you. 

#4 Research is a key to plans and ultimate success. 
Research will provide important background on prospects and 
donors and their interests, relationships to current programs and 
capacity to give. 

#5 Develop alliances and collaborations to maximize 
benefits. 

Consider joint proposals with other university areas and with 
donors. Use volunteers, colleagues, and foundation staff to as- 
sist you. 

#6 Manage conflict for success and results. 

Accept conflict as normal in our ambiguous, changing organi- 
zational environments. 

Use conflict as a means to negotiate trust and agreement. Rec- 
ognize your own role in the process. 

#7 Promote your own agenda. 

If your priorities are focused, you are able to tell your story 
often and well. Nothing can compare with persistence, follow- 
up, energy and enthusiasm. 

#8 Effectively use volunteers. 

The effective selection, training, use and recognition of volun- 
teers will expand your fundraising Success ten-fold. Use them 
or loose them. 

#9 Develop success in the solicitation of major gifts. 

The successful practice of asking for major gifts is the result of 
a long relationship and cultivation. It is not for the faint of heart. 
Do not forget to ask for the gift. 



Accelerated Degree Programs: The 
First Five Years 

Presenters; Honour Moore, Rosemont College; Robert 
Palestini, St. Joseph's University; John Kokolus, Rosemont 
College; Richard O'Malley, St. Joseph's University 
Presider. Lynn Penland, University of Evansville 
Recorder Kristopher Krzyzanski, Wayne State University 

Rosemont College and St. Joseph’s University, both located 
in suburban Philadelphia, are traditional liberal arts institutions 
with strong academic reputations. Although very different in 
size and programs offered, they are similar in mission and ser- 
vice to adult learners. As part of an active group of ACHE 
members in Region IV, these two institutions have worked to- 
gether to promote accelerated learning in the Philadelphia area. 

The issues that challenge an institution in the start-up phase 
of an accelerated degree program are different from those in a 
mature program. Both Rosemont and St. Joseph’s have experi- 
enced these changes. While some of the changes are unique to 
the particular institution, there is one overall constant: the im- 
pact of an accelerated program on any institution is significant 
and forces the institution to think about the content and delivery 
of higher education to adult students in a new light. 

Rosemont and St. Joseph’s have identified five areas that 
have impacted them in the first five years. These are: Curricu- 
lum and Faculty, Services and Sites, Governance, Accredita- 
tion and Budgeting and Finance. While this is certainly not an 
exhaustive list, it does point to many of the challenges encoun- 
tered by colleges and universities engaged in implementing ac- 
celerated programs. 

St. Joseph’s University has found that faculty cooperation 
for initiating the development of accelerated courses in certain 
areas outside of the major has not been forthcoming. Since 
more than half of the curriculum consists of general education 
requirements this has been a problem for students. In order to 
circumvent the system the University College staff has had to 
resort to some creative options in order to meet student needs. 
However; other departments have become proponents of the 
accelerated program, this year offering an intercession, the first 
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for the university. 

Rosemont College, which follows a different accelerated 
model, has found that faculty in the traditional college tend to 
ignore the program, except for its positive financial impact on 
the college as a whole. To date, few, if any, faculty in the tradi- 
tional college have investigated teaching opportunities in the 
accelerated program. The Rosemont accelerated program has 
different general education requirements, has a more liberal 
transfer policy, and accepts a wider range of standardized testing 
than the traditional college. 

Both Rosemont and St. Joseph’s offer courses at off-site 
locations and expect the institutional infrastructure to accom- 
modate students at these sites, as well as those who are only 
on campus during evening or weekend hours. The experience 
of both programs is quite similar; it is difficult to convince those 
areas used to dealing primarily with traditional age students to 
make the necessary adjustments to satisfy the adult learner. 

Another similarity between institutions is the need to main- 
tain a separate identity from the traditional structure wherever 
possible. While the two institutions approach governance in 
different ways, they have both found that the need to make 
decisions and the ability to respond to student needs rapidly 
are key to successful programs. A trade off for not utilizing 
the formal governance structure, however, is that the institu- 
tion may find faculty ownership of accelerated programs diffi- 
cult, if not impossible. 

Neither Rosemont nor St. Joseph’s University anticipate any 
accreditation problems frorn their regional accrediting group 
(Middle States). St. Joseph’s, because its program has the same 
number of contact hours as other programs at the institution 
and Rosemont, because the assessment procedures for fac- 
ulty, students, and curriculum are more rigorous than that em- 
ployed by the rest of the institution. St. Joseph’s University, 
however, in the midst of final stages of AACSB accreditation, 
feels that the restrictions imposed, regarding the use of full- 
time faculty, have militated against program growth. 

The positive financial impact of accelerated degree programs 
can be significant over the first five years. At St. Joseph’s this 
result has been used to offset decreases in traditional enroll- 
ment, without significant changes in the University College bud- 
get. At Rosemont, the positive results have helped to balance 
the overall college budget. They have also had an impact on 
the size of the Continuing Education staff, the need for increased 
office space and the de facto creation of another division of 
the college. 

The overall impact of accelerated degree programs on both 
St. Joseph’s University and Rosemont College has been very 
positive. These programs bring enthusiastic students and com- 
mitted faculty to our campuses. They provide an opportunity 
for image building in the community, which helps all programs 
at the two institutions. They allow for positive interaction with 
the local business community and force these traditional insti- 
tutions to look at alternative educational delivery systems. For 
two conservative, tradition bound institutions these programs 
have changed their reputations, for the better, in the first five 
years. 



The Evolution of a Continuing 
Education Graduate Program in 
Mediation Studies 

Presenter; Bernard O'Connor, Eastern Michigan University 
Presider; Arthur Hoover, Eastern Michigan University 

Introduction : 

Most universities’ academic departments are familiar with a 
designation entitled, “Special topics.” This classification oc- 
curs in both the graduate and undergraduate levels. Its pur- 
pose is four-fold, and consists of: (a) allowing faculty to experi- 
ment with new forms of pedagogy; (b) permitting faculty to 
devise a curriculum based upon their current research interest; 
(c) addressing a particular theme which has become highly topi- 
cal and/or controversial and (d) authorizing a specialized study 
which may or may not be reintroduced later into the Depart- 
ment. For example, the Business and Educational Technology 
Department at E.M.U. recognized exactly such a course, as- 
signing it as BEDI 592. University policy states that a profes- 
sor may submit a course proposal within that category and, if 
said course has been successful for two years, a Department 
has the right then either to discontinue the course or to incorpo- 
rate it within their general program of academic offerings. 
BEDU 592 has become the testing ground for our Graduate 
program in Mediation Studies. It is E.M.U. ’s belief that this 
style of option readily lends itself to the development of a wide 
range of comparable courses and programs. 

Program objectives : 

Mediation refers to the process whereby a trained third party 
seeks to facilitate a viable agreement between two parties in 
conflict. E.M.U. ’s BEDU 592 provides a solid academic and 
practical formation for those persons who wish to serve as con- 
flict resolution facilitators. 

Recommended Guidelines for Special tonics usage : 

1. Establish a range for the extent to which you wish 

that your program shall apply. E.M.U.’s program is 
unique in that it involves a three-tier structure. There 
is a Level I for the Fundamentals of Meditation; a 
Level II for an intermediate or internship division; and 
a Level III, that of the techniques in research and 
writing. Given that W.M.U. permits a Special topics 
only for two semesters. Level I corresponds only to 
that time period, as does Level II and Level III. We 
are then able to repeat Level I, again for two semes- 
ters. Consequently, we avoid the lengthy and tedious 
process by which courses and programs are other- 
wise formalized into our academic system. 

^ Determine whether you prefer that the Special Top- 

ics shall involve a course, a program (e.g. as cognate 
of a Degree): or a specialized certificate. 

E.M.U. has elected the program format, giving indi- 
vidual certificates for each Level, as well as three 
Graduate credits for each of the three course com- 
ponents. 
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3. Ascertain the nature of the student population which 
is desired. Since Continuing Education students tend 
to be of a rather more mature variety, this may be a 
definite benefit. Mediators, for example, are most 
suitable when they are drawn from a population which 
has life experience, and which is acquainted with the 
realities of burden, loss, recovery, and such like. The 
added advantage is that Special Topics courses are 
generally meant as electives, and with relatively small 
enrollments often about fifteen students. Our BEDU 
usually has between fifteen to twenty students. They 
represent a balance in gender, ethnicity and in occu- 
pations. 

4. Diversify the pedagogical format of instruction, in- 
corporating both theory and praxis. This is the usual 
expectation of Special Topics courses, highly suit- 
able in the Continuing Education context. BEDU 
592 combines the traditional lecture, video presenta- 
tions, simulations, teleconferencing, guest presenters 
and peer evaluation. 

5. Make an eflbrt to associate the Special Topics course 
with the community-at-large. BEDU 592 invites its 
students to participate in sessions at the local Dis- 
pute Resolution Center; provides opportunities for 
volunteer service in surrounding towns and cities; and 
allows for the possibility to gain experience in the 
organization of the State's annual Mediation Confer- 
ence. 

6. Be attentive to interdisciplinarity. Continuing Edu- 
cation students typically seek to locate connections 
within their various courses of study. BEDU 592 
provides a superb possibility to highlight the same. 
For example, there is involvement with the Theatre 
Department, Communications Department, the Psy- 
chology, Political Science, Social Work, and English 
Departments. Guest presenters are often profes- 
sors from these and other university areas. 

7. Enable linkage with other academic and professional 
curricula. BEDU 592 has his with Wayne State Uni- 
versity, the University of Michigan, the Harvard Ne- 
gotiation Project, and the George C. Taylor Law 
School of Knoxville, Tennessee. Students appreci- 
ate the wonderful materials provided by these gen- 
erous institutions, and come to realize that coopera- 
tion in the academic domain reflects the possibilities 
for cooperation elsewhere. 

8. Engage the broader university in this Special Topics 
endeavor. A donor has enabled that mediation edu- 
cation at E.M.U. should become the subject of uni- 
versity-wide attention. They have offered cash prizes 
and plagues for the winners of an Essay Contest to 
be held regularly, with an aspect of mediation as its 
theme. Recipients are featured at a special event, 
that being popularized in the campus papers and pub- 
lications. 

9. Relate the Special Topics content to actual profes- 
sional development. This attempt is especially ap- 



plauded by Continuing Education students. On their 
behalf, a certificate was designed which contains on 
its reverse, a list of all of the themes, as well as the 
requirements for BEDU 592. Thus, a potential em- 
ployer can examine the data, and then determine if 
the person has sufficient awareness of the mediation 
field to be employed directly, or whether they may 
require additional training and/or credentialing. 
BEDU 592 students realize that this program is a 
valuable resume item, as well as ranting academic 
credit. 

10. Recognize that Special Topics students are a genu- 
ine resource; one that should be featured. 

The E.M.U. Continuing Education division has satel- 
lite programs beyond our main campus, for example, 
in Traverse City, BEDU 592 appears there as well. 
Often, former students return to render simulations 
or to critique the latest class. Such * graduates’ are a 
terrific support. They often volunteer to assist with 
future BEDU 592 courses at the main campus. Con- 
tinuing Education students tend to want to assist their 
peers. 

Degree Link: A Model for Delivering 
Baccalaureate Degree Completion 
Programs Statewide 

Presenter Louis Jensen, Indiana State University 
Presider Doris Salis, University of Findlay 
Recorder; Billye Ruth Goss, Midwestern State University 

Introduction 

DegreeLink, is an innovative, statewide, baccalaureate de- 
gree completion initiative designed to meet the needs of Hoo- 
sier Adults. Access to degree completion opportunities has been 
difficult for many placebound adults because of its Indiana s 
postsecondary education structure, underserved rural areas, and 
a lack of seamless transfer or articulation opportunities. 

One cornerstone of DegreeLink is a set of *'2+2” degree 
articulation agreements between ISU and its partner institu- 
tions, Ivy Tech State College and Vincennes University. Cur- 
rently, eleven degree programs have articulated with Ivy Tech 
and seventeen with Vincennes. Several others are in various 
stages of development. 

Another cornerstone of DegreeLink is the hybrid system ot 
program delivery. This system includes coursework delivered 
by a variety of distance education technologies with student 
services provided live, and on-site, at selected locations. This 
hybrid deliver)' system allows the instruction of broadly dis- 
persed students who have reasonable access to personalized 
attention through learning centers staffed with full- or part-time 
student services personnel. 

The Environment 

Postsecondary Education. Indiana is a state with senior four- 
year institutions and does not have a community/junior college 
system. Senior four-year institutions including Ball State Uni- 
versity, Indiana State University, Indiana University, and Purdue 
University constitute a major postsecondary education force. 
Indiana University and Purdue University, in addition to their 
main campuses, have several regional campuses, some with 
shared space. In addition to these, the University of Southern 
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Indiana is a growing four-year campus: Vincennes University 
is the State’s only community college and consists of a main 
campus, a regional campus, and two satellite locations; and Ivy 
Tech State College, a statewide system of technical college 
campuses, divided into thirteen regional and nine satellite loca- 
tions. 

Indiana State University (ISU). ISU, the smallest of the se- 
nior four-year institutions, is a moderately sized campus of ap- 
proximately 1 0,000 full-time equivalent students, located in Terre 
Haute, six miles from the Illinois border in western Indiana. 
The western corridor of Indiana is decreasing in population 
and only 10% of Indiana s high school graduates live within a 
fifty-mile radius of ISU. The other senior four-year institutions 
are located in areas with a much higher percentage of the state’s 
high schoolgraduates within a similar fifty-mile radius. With its 
roots as a normal school, ISU is now classified as a Doctoral I 
institution and offers Ph. D. degrees in selected academic ar- 
eas. The academic structure at ISU consists of a College of 
Arts and Sciences and professional Schools of Business, Edu- 
cation, Health and Human Performance, Nursing, Technology, 
and Graduate Studies. 

The State. Indiana is a state of 5,500,000 people with a large 
and growing amount of manufacturing related to the automo- 
bile industry, a strong base of other business and industry, and 
a large agricultural base. Population centers account for much 
of the population, but there are numerous areas where the popu- 
lation is sparse, and opportunities for good paying jobs much 
less than in the industrialized cities. To compound this situation, 
the public campuses of the postsecondary institutions are not 
evenly distributed, leaving large segments of rural populations 
without reasonable access to higher education. As a conse- 
quence of high paying industrial jobs and lack of educational 
access, adult educational attainment in Indiana is 30% below 
the national average for bachelors degree completion and 1 6% 
below for associate degree completion. 

^ During the past decade, the Indiana Commission for Higher 
Education (CHE) and the Indiana General Assembly have en- 
couraged credit transfer, access to degrees, and educational 
attainment of adu Its through both policy development and state 
mandates. One result of this interest of the CHE is the Indiana 
Partnership for Statewide Education (IPSE), a distance edu- 
cation initiative of Hoosier universities. The IPSE provides a 
valuable forum for the discussion of Distance Education policy 
issues and the development and delivery of programs/courses 
in creative, nonduplicative ways. 

Technology. The Indiana General Assembly founded 
IHETS in 1967 to deliver video and voice network services. 

1 he satellite delivery of distance education courses, 
developed and offered by Hoosier institutions, has been one 
of its major functions as has management of the voice 
network for Indiana public and private institutions of higher 
education. IHETS later developed INDnet, a data network. 
During the past two years IHETS staff have been deeply 
involved in the planning and development of a statewide 
backbone to integrate video, voice, and data transmission to 
colleges and universities, libraries, K-12, and state govern- 
ment. 1 his involvement has become responsibility for overall 
project leadership which will allow distance educational 
programs and services to be distributed across Indiana by 
integrating video (including two-way), audio, and computer 
technologies. Many DegreeLink courses will be delivered 
through network services available through IHETS. 



Why DegreeLink 

The convergence of these environmental factors was con- 
ducive to the development of a significant new approach, wh ich 
would: 

• meet the educational/transfer needs of Ivy Tech students 
and other placebound. primarily adult, students. 

• encourage partnerships with other postsecondary institu- 
tions. 

• support State goals in increasing the level of adult educa- 
tional attainment. 

• stimulate enrollment growth at Indiana State University. 

• serve the needs of rural Hoosiers. 

• utilize existing and emerging networks and technologies. 

DegreeLink was developed for the above reasons and to cre- 
ate opportunities that address the needs ofadults not currently 
participating in four-year higher education. Since the middle of 
1996, Indiana State University (ISU), Ivy Tech State College 
(Ivy Tech), and Vincennes University (VU) have been building 
a partnership to provide Hoosier adults with greater access to 
higher education. In a situation where course transfer has been 
difficult, the DegreeLink program: 

• stresses degree program articulation and course- 
by-coursc transfer of credit. 

• provides for bachelors degree completion by stu- 
dents, many who previously could transfer only 
a very small percentage of their completed 
coursework. 

• increases the possibility of greater educational 
attainment of adults in a state that ranks 47"^ in 
the percentage ofadults with bachelors degrees. 

• provides opportunities for workforce develop- 
ment in a global economy that values higher edu- 
cation. 

DegreeLink Goals 

1. Expanding options for Hoosiers to complete an Indiana 
postsecondary education by; 

2. offering selected degree programs through distance 
education technologies for placebound students. 

3. developing statewide program articulation between ISU 
and Ivy Tech and Vincennes. 

4. providing an opportunity for Ivy Tech and Vincennes gradu- 
ates to experience a residential campus experience if 
they wish to become resident students. 

5. providing a “Bridge to ISU” program for those students 
who initially are not academically prepared for entrance 
into ISU. 

6. providing a Ph. D. in Education Administration with a 
Higher Education specialization through distance edu- 
cation for faculty and administrators of 2-year institutions. 

7. developing a for 2+2+2 articulation from high school, 
through 2-year institutions, into ISU, in selected programs. 

8. enhancing the economy of the state through expansion of 
educational opportunities targeted at workforce needs, to 
make the Indiana workforce more attractive to technical, 
manufacturing, and service industries. 

9. enriching the educational experience of students with di- 
verse learning styles, schedules, and backgrounds 
through an effective mix of instructional technologies that 
facilitate high quality student-faculty interaction and 
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permit the completion of degree programs independent of 

time and place constraints. 

Approval of Degree Link 

On April 1 1, 1997, the Commission for Higher Education 
(CHE) approved eight degree programs to be offered by ISU 
statewide via mediated instruction. Students could also com- 
plete these courses on the ISU campus. In June, the CHE rec- 
ommended that the State Budget Committee and the State Bud- 
get Agency allocate state funds to support the project and pro- 
posed a schedule for the development and roll out of the de- 
gree programs by distance education. The following program 
sequence was determined: Fall 1997 — Electronics, Industrial 
Supervision, and General Industrial Technology; Fall 1998 — 
Business Administration; Fall 1999 - Mechanical Technology 
and Industrial Automotive Technology; and Community Health 
and Vocational Trade-Industrial-Technical. The B. S. in Busi- 
ness Administration was approved for delivery by distance edu- 
cation in August, 1 998. The CHE also approved the delivery of 
these programs to the twenty-six Ivy Tech and Vincennes Uni- 
versity locations. 

Course Transformation 

ISU established a Course Transformation Academy (CTA) 
to provide for the orderly transformation of courses for dis- 
tance delivery through a variety of instructional technologies. 
This faculty/course development program is conducted coop- 
eratively between ISU’s Center for Teaching and Learning and 

Continuing Education’s Office of Planning and Faculty Devel- 
opment. During the 1997-98 academic year and the summer 
and fall of 1 998 over ninety faculty have completed the CTA. 
During this time frame a large majority of participating faculty 
became interested in the development of asynchronous courses. 
Many turned to intemet/web based courses, others to video- 
tape and CD-ROM, others to efforts that integrate several tech- 
nologies. When all of the program course roll outs are com- 
pleted, most of the courses in each DegreeLink program will 
be available as asynchronous offerings. Nearly all also indi- 
cated that they intended to incorporate elements of what they 
learned into their campus courses, e.g., e-mail, chat rooms, 
internet searches, etc... 

DegreeLink Staffing 

Staffing was added to supplement current staffing levels in 
several areas. A new staff position was developed (Director 
of Planning and Faculty Development), which provides much 
leadership for DegreeLink. The Course Transformation Acad- 
emy was developed to assist faculty in the transformation of 
courses to utilize distance education technologies, and has 
guided the development of initial marketing efforts. Two in- 
structional designers, three computer specialists, a course de- 
velopment coordinator and editor, a video production techni- 
cian, a video production assistant, and two office assistants were 
also employed as the project unfolded. The Director of Dis- 
tance Education supports and directs of activities of three full- 
time area learning center coordinators and a dozen part-time 
coordinators housed on Ivy Tech and Vincennes campuses, all 
who provide student services. 

Funding. Funding for DegreeLink has come from several 
sources. The state of Indiana provided “base” budget funding 
for permanent staff and operational expenses. It also provided 
“one-time” funding for initial marketing, technology purchases 
and upgrades, and support for staff and technology in student 
service centers. In addition, a grant from the Small Business 
Administration provided financial support for course/program 
development, software, computers, and staff support for course 
development. ISU has provided incentive funding for faculty 



development of distance education courses, and regular bud- 
gets have funded selected aspects of the project, such as over- 
all administration. Rapid progress has been possible with this 
combination of funding. 

Progress to Date 

Enrollment and Transfer: Enrollments have increased steadily 
as courses continue to be transfomed and delivered. Though 
modest at this point, enrollments have met projections e.g.; spring 
- 56; summer - ‘22; and fall - 84. Expectations are high for 
continued increase in student admissions and enrollments now 
that Business Administration has been approved for spring 1999 
delivery and with the implementation of the remaining four de- 
gree programs for statewide delivery. To date, over five hun- 
dred students have inquired about business administration, and 
now that the degree program will be available asynchronously 
through Internet delivery, a surge of enrollment is anticipated. 
ISU enrollment planners have estimated that 325 students will 
be enrolled at the end of the fifth year. 

Three departments that have implemented their DegreeLink 
programs have reversed declining fall-term course enrollments. 
Electronics and Computer Technology increased enrollment 
21,4% in the Fall ’98 semester. Industrial Technology Educa- 
tion increased enrollment 1 7.9 %, and Manufacturing and Con- 
struction Technology increased enrollment 2.9% from the 1 997 
fall semester. School of technology transfer students also grew 
from a total of 97 in 1997 to 143 in 1998. These are encourag- 
ing signs. 

Course Delivery: A limited number of courses were deliv- 
ered to remote locations during the 1997-98 year, and with the 
numerous courses that will be available for the spring semes- 
ter, course offerings will expand significantly. Eight to ten up- 
per level courses in General Studies will soon be available for 
enrollment by Internet, and others are expected for the 1999 
summer and fall terms. 

Campus Support Services: Administrative functions are be- 
ing integrated into the regular admission, advisement, registra- 
tion, student records, financial aid, library, bookstore, and bur- 
sar functions. This has required numerous meetings and modi- 
fications to existing procedures by the various offices involved. 
Administrative staffs from these areas have been extremely 
cooperative in their efforts to serve distance education students. 

Conclusion: DegreeLink offers a model for the delivery of 
distance education to placebound students that can be trans- 
ferred to other geographic areas. It offers the advantages of 
delivering educational programs across a large area and pro- 
viding face-to-face contact through its hybrid delivery model. 
We’re anticipating that this hybrid model will encourage enroll- 
ment and retention of adult students as they strive to reach 
their educational goals. 

The Older Adult Program 1998 
Award Winner: Rivier Institute for 
Senior Education (RISE) 

Presider; Mary Burkhart, Auburn University 
Recorder; Mary Burkhart, Auburn University 

Rivier Institute for Senior Education (RISE) in Nashua, New 
Hampshire, founded in Fall 1997, offers students 55+ years of 
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age the opportunity to attain college level learning of their own 
choosing through short term classes, field trips, and peer learn- 
ing activities. Members hold Rivier College ID cards, pay an 
institute fee, elect officers, and provide stimulating educational 
opportunities for themselves and their peers. 

RISE is part of the Institute for Learning in Retirement (ILR) 
movement that includes over 200 such organizations in the 
United States and Canada. Its members, mostly retirees of 
diverse backgrounds, join in cooperative learning experiences. 
The courses, planned and led by the members and invited 
guest speakers, range from lectures and discussion groups to 
field trips centering on the liberal arts, science, current events 
and foreign affairs. There are no admission requirements, ex- 
ams or grades. The academic year for RISE consists of two 
terms of five week sessions beginning in mid-September and 
mid-October and again in mid-March and mid-April. Classes 
meet for 1 '/2 hours in the morning and in the afternoon. Stu- 
dents and facilitators have the opportunity to lunch together in 
the Rivier Cafeteria during the noon break. 

RISE began in direct response to the college mission — edu- 
cation of the whole person — in an intentional community of- 
fering a Catholic liberal education for social justice. Dean Rose 
Arthur researched ILRs during the latter half of 1996. She 
formed a steering committee composed of members of the com- 
munity who are seniors or who work with seniors. Application 
for Development Status with the Elderhostel Institute Network 
(BIN) was approved in March 1 997. Steering committee mem- 
bers, with the help of an EIN consultant, identified qualified 
instructors and appropriate courses, developed a tentative bud- 
get, published a brochure and devised outreach plans to adver- 
tise the program and to search for funding sources. The RISE 
logo is the rising sun and its motto is “where curiosity never 
dies.” 

RISE held an open house for approximately 1 00 prospective 
members on August 7, 1 997. A total of fifteen classes, begin- 
ning on September 15, 1997, were offered and 80 members 
enrolled. Between August and December, $8,000 of start-up 
grants were received and $6,232 from memberships at $80 per 
term or $ 150 per year. The majority of the RISE classes were 
taught by volunteers, mostly from within the program. That 
kept the program affordable. There were also scholarships 
available for those in need. 

RISE, the only program of its type in the Greater Nashua 
area, enrolled more than 100 students in the terms since the 
opening of the program. One year later, it offers 20 courses 
and students may take but five courses each term. 

Rivier College provided the faculty and administrative sup- 
port to develop RISE and it continues to offer free classroom 
space, parking, use of the fitness center, the library and the 
computer lab. RISE members receive special invitations to the 
numerous programs offered at the college; for example, the 
Peace and Social Justice Lecture series and exhibits at the Art 
Gallery. Outside the college, RISE has working relationships 
with the Nashua Public Library, City Hall, Police Department, 
Senior Activities Center and the New Hampshire Court Sys- 
tem. Many RISE members volunteer services at the soup kitch- 
ens, Meals on Wheels, and Adult Learning Centers in the area. 

Governor Jeanne Shaheen of New Hampshire sent RISE a 
citation upon its successful implementation and so did the 
Speaker of the House. A RISE member who serves in the 
House nominated RISE for the honor. And then, the 1998 As- 
sociation for Continuing Education (ACHE) awarded RISE its 
Outstanding New Program Award! It read in part: “Your pro- 
gram stood out as a successful model of the way that motiva- 
tion, dedication, and creativity can combine in the exciting field 
of older adult education.” 

RISE operates as an institute should, with its own president, 
vice-president, secretary and treasurer elected by the mem- 
bership. The members of the four standing committees — fi- 
nance, curriculum, membership and grants — along with the 



RISE Council meet regularly to attend to the work of the orga- 
nization and for decision making. The director, a dean of the 
college, chooses to stay in the background so the membership 
remains active and enthusiastic. In fact one of the first RISE 
members offered the following comment for joining the pro- 
gram: “One year ago, 1 had to make a decision as to whether 1 
wanted to retire or look for a new job. While 1 was wrestling 
with this dilemma, 1 read about a new program at Rivier Col- 
lege called RISE. Hmmmm, this sounded rather interesting so 1 
took a chance and enrolled in the very first semester and even 
took all the classes offered. 1 am hooked on RISE. 1 met new 
friends who have ‘been there, done that,’ and just want to 
relax and enjoy learning without the stresses associated with 
the usual educational format of cramming for a test and trying 
to remember what they read last night or last week. My new 
friends represent the entire range of education: the high school 
drop-out, the high school graduate, the college graduate, and 
graduates with a masters degree or even a doctorate. The bot- 
tom line is that we have all come together with mutual and 
varied experiences at a time in our life when camaraderie and a 
sharing of what we have been through means more than how 
educated we may be. Just getting here as a senior is an educa- 
tion in itself. I never did take that job. 1 was hooked on RISE 
and just didn’t have the time nor the energy to fall back into 
full-time employment.” 

In this presentation, we have shown how the Rivier Insti- 
tute for Senior Education began, how it provides educational 
opportunities for the older adult, how it impacts participants, 
how innovative programming methods have proved success- 
ful, and why ACHE gave RISE the Outstanding New Program 
Award. 

Minority Affairs Committee 
Breakfast Meeting 

Presenter; Cheryl D. Fields, executive editor of Black 
Issues in Higher Education 

International Continuing Higher 
Education (ICHE) Committee Award 
Winner 

International Continuing Higher Education (ICHE) Committee 
Award Winner 

Presenter; Madeleine Mitchell, Xavier University, 

Cincinnati, Ohio 

Moderator; Richard Dewey, Portland State University 
Presenter: Deanna T. Howard, Trident Technical College 

International business success depends on effective com- 
munication — and the language of international business is En- 
glish. Companies that desire to succeed internationally must have 
employees who speak English well, and as more and more com- 
panies compete globally, the demand for effective, intensive 
corporate English training has grown. Private corporate train- 
ing organizations have traditionally dominated the corporate 
training arena, but now universities are becoming interested in 
applying the resources of their existing English as a Second 
Language (ESL), Communication, and Business programs to 
the creation of corporate English training programs. Universi- 
ties are in a unique position to compete successfully with pri- 
vate training firms due to their low overhead/start-up costs, 
established, relevant course offerings, year-round pools of 
trained professionals, and dedicated alumni/business networks. 
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Overview of Xavier University’s Corporate English Train- 
ing 

Since 1996, Xavier University has provided customized, in- 
tensive, corporate training programs for small groups of em- 
ployees from a major multi-national company. Programs pro- 
vide 25 - 55 hours per week of language, culture, and business 
training for 14 - 19 weeks. The primary objective of the pro- 
grams is to make participants more confident and effective in 
using English to communicate in a global business environment. 
Xavier has been successful in tailoring training to the unique 
needs of the corporation and each group of trainees. Business- 
specific materials have been supplied by the client corporation 
while communication and cross-cultural materials have been 
developed by Xavier faculty. 

Programs draw from multiple university resources at Xavier, 
including the English as a Second Language program, the Wil- 
liams College of Business MBA program, the Center for Inter- 
national Business, and the Xavier Consulting Group. In addition 
to classroom training, programs include daily interaction with 
international professionals and students through business site 
visits, interactive workshops, attendance of university events, 
participation in interviews and meetings at local businesses, in- 
formal social gatherings, and weekend trips. 



Advantages of University-based Corporate English Train- 
ing 

• A university environment provides numerous opportunities 
for interaction with an accessible, diverse group of native and 
non-native speakers of English. Participants benefit from in- 
clusion in a university community, including the opportunity to 
take ESL, business, and other content classes, and live with 
local families and with English-speaking roommates. 

• Established university networks allow for smooth integration 
of university, business and community resources. 

• Universities have flexibility in terms of training length and 
timing, accommodating large or small groups, and designing 
content. 



Marketing/Recruiting 

The development of Xavier University’s corporate English 
training programs resulted from an outside request, not from a 
marketing effort. Subsequent unsolicited inquiries from other 
companies, perhaps fueled by word-of-mouth recommendations, 
may also materialize into additional programs. Xavier is in the 
process of writing a brochure for a direct-mail marketing cam- 
paign in the Greater Cincinnati area, and thus can not yet re- 
port on the results of active recruitment efforts. However, pros- 
pects for generating additional contracts are good, considering 
the growing market for this type of training and the competitive 
edge that university-based programs hold compared to private 
organizations. 

Legal Concerns 

Universities interested in marketing and providing corporate 
training to multiple companies must give special attention to 
legal concerns of program ownership rights, and carefully re- 
view the phrasing of any contractual agreement with corpora- 
tions. Also to be considered is the “non-compete” condition 
that most companies would request, meaning that a university 
would not provide training to two competitive corporations. 

Conclusion 

Creating a successful corporate English training program may 
well be within reach of any college or university that holds the 
necessary resources: an intensive English program, a support- 
ive college of business, and strong ties to the local business 
community. By focusing on its unique resources, a university 
may be in a position to build a corporate English training pro- 
gram that is as good as — or superior to — those offered by 
private, for-profit training organizations. Such a program can, 
at the same time, enhance existing university programs as it 
increases interaction across departments, promotes the sharing 
of resources, and broadens the range of constituents served by 
the university. 
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Impact on Participants 

Participants in Xavier’s university-based corporate training 
programs have made significant language gains, particularly in 
oral fluency and communication style. They have achieved no- 
ticeable improvement in business knowledge and communica- 
tion skills such as presentation-giving, negotiation, initiative, 
meeting leadership, and giving and receiving feedback. Con- 
tact with the local branch of the trainees’ company allows for 
real-life business communication practice as well as network- 
ing opportunities. 

Benefits to the University 

The development of corporate English training at Xavier Uni- 
versity has strengthened bonds between Xavier’s language, 
business, communication, and student services departments, 
programs that would otherwise seldom interact. Ties between 
Xavier and the business community have been expanded, al- 
lowing for greater sharing of resources. As a result, Xavier 
has realized a higher academic profile as well as increased 
status within the Cincinnati business community. The strength- 
ened network of contacts will positively impact recruitment of 
students, internal planning and development, and outside sup- 
port of Xavier. The addition of corporate English training pro- 
grams has expanded Xavier’s ESL program beyond its tradi- 
tional scope of academic English, bringing the program higher 
recognition and creating opportunities for ESL professionals to 
augment their credentials and teaching repertoires. The in- 
creased income from the program has allowed Xavier to im- 
prove its ESL facilities and upgrade its technology. ESL stu- 
dents and traditional university students benefit from interac- 
tion with international professionals, gaining broader cultural 
knowledge and perspectives. 



Assessing Community Need for 
Alternative Educational 
Opportunities 

Presenter Kevin Snider, Indiana State University 
Presider Kathleen Stinehart, Mary Baldwin College 
Recorder Christopher Dougherty, Philadelphia College of 
Textiles and Science 

In Spring 1997 Indiana State University’s Office of Institu- 
tional Research and Testing joined the Evening and Weekend 
Educational Opportunities and Grant Opportunities committee 
(EWEOGO) to conduct a study on how evening and weekend 
programs should be expanded. The presentation covers how a 
methodology was chosen to examine the non-traditional mar- 
ket, the results of the research process, the impact these re- 
sults had on program design, and a summary of valuable les- 
sons learned from the project. 

After exploring alternative methodologies, a research sub- 
committee of the EWEOGO decided that both potential and 
current students should be examined through survey research. 
It was also decided that focus groups should be conducted on 
employers and employees from fifteen major corporations, hos- 
pitals, and government services in the local area in order to, 
among other things, help researchers prepare the survey ques- 
tionnaires. Conducting focus groups before administering the 
surveys proved to be a vital step in preparing the survey re- 
search project. For example, discussions with employers and 
employees convinced the research team that the most likely 
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potential students were people employed full-time by a local 
business or corporation. The end result was a survey designed 
to address the following questions: 

• Who among working adults are interested in pursuing 
education and why? 

• What are their educational goals? 

• Where and how are they likely to engage in the educational 
process? 

• Among the most likely to enroll, what features of a 
university are most attractive? 

• Among the least likely to enroll, why aren’t they interested 
in pursuing educational objectives? 

Over 2,925 surveys were sent to contacts (vice presidents 
or human resource managers) at thirteen of the biggest area 
employers. Managers were asked to randomly distribute the 
surveys to twenty percent of their workforce. Each site was 
provided with a return box and the surveys were collected up 
to three weeks after the surveys had been distributed. Overall 
23.6% of the potential student surveys were returned. 

The presentation will illustrate how the survey enabled the 
institution to answer the questions listed above through exam- 
ining responses by demographic categories. An example of 
what will be discussed is the finding that ISU would be least 
likely to attract young laborers or tradespeople who did not 
have any college experience, and most likely to entice older 
adults who have had some prior experience in education. Ques- 
tions concerning whether people felt they needed various skills 
to improve their current Job or to succeed in an anticipated 
position helped shed light on why people were considering fur- 
thering their education. Two important findings rose from this 
line of questioning and will be discussed. The first was that the 
overwhelming majority of local employees planned to remain 
with their employers. The second was that working adults were 
most interested in developing their management and computer 
skills. 

A series of questions concerning educational goals helped 
answer the question of what potential students are looking for 
in non-traditional education. Overall, potential students were 
most interested in gaining knowledge from individual courses 
and certificate programs as opposed to degree programs. How- 
ever, this varied significantly by educational level, occupation, 
and topic of interest. Finally, the questionnaire explored how 
and where potential students wanted to pursue their educa- 
tional objectives. 

After briefly touching on some of the most pertinent find- 
ings, the presentation includes a discussion of how the infor- 
mation gained from the project was put to use in developing an 
Evening and Weekend program. The use of this study tojustify 
expansion of evening and weekend programs, shape market- 
ing strategies, design program offerings, and build support sys- 
tems is reviewed. Some examples of this include: 

• Using the numbers of potential students whoclaimedto have 
an interest in coming to campus during non-traditional hours 
to convince the campus to expand scheduling; 

• Responding to student desires for central billing and 
advising locations; and, 

• Using employee loyalty to employers as a tool in convincing 
employers to become more involved in the process of 
educating their workers. 



Finally, some lessons learned from the entire process are 
shared with the participants. Among the likely topic areas are 
the perils involved in survey design, the lessons learned from 
collecting the data, and ways in which the information can be 
best used to aid program development. 

Incorporating Community Service 
into the Academic Curriculum for 
Adults 

Presenters.- Richard E. Farmer and Judith Jamieson, 
Providence College 

Presider: David Copeland, Jacksonville State University, 
Alabama 

Recorder- Sue Rollins, Drury College 

The concept of community service has received wide atten- 
tion by institutions of higher education in the last ten years. 
Known as ''service learning”, these efforts have largely fo- 
cused on involving traditional-aged students in various com- 
munity-based projects. This effort is designed to enhance regu- 
lar course learning in the classroom by involving students in the 
work of various programs, services, and social service agen- 
cies in the local community. While service learning has, in gen- 
eral, been successful, adult student participation in these ef- 
forts has largely been ignored. 

The School of Continuing Education at Providence College 
has implemented the concept of service learning and modified 
it to fit an adult focus. Initial modifications include structuring 
the experience within the context of one course as opposed to 
distributing the experiences throughout many different and un- 
related courses, which typifies the traditional-age student ap- 
proach. Further, the substance or content of the course focuses 
on both an academic study of service, community, and 
volunteerism which is combined with actual service in the com- 
munity. 

Rationale 

The course. Community Service: A Study in Making A Dif- 
ference, must be understood in the context of the Providence 
College Mission and the philosophy of the School of Continuing 
Education. The College Mission states that we are Roman 
Catholic in the Dominican Tradition that emphasizes a liberal 
arts education for the whole person and a spirit of service and 
social Justice. The philosophy of the School places an emphasis 
on values-based learning designed to prepare students to lead 
lives of reflection and provide opportunities for career develop- 
ment. Thus, the purpose of the course is to live the College 
Mission and to provide an opportunity for transformative learn- 
ing whereby the student is challenged to academically and ex- 
perientially understand the dual ideas of community and ser- 
vice. 

Course Model 

There are three elements to the course: 

1. Community service study, a literature-based academic learn- 
ing experience designed to provide students with the informa- 
tion and current material and thinking regarding both commu- 
nity and service; 

2. Public service or actual work in the community; and, 

3. Service Learning in which the student is challenged to inte- 
grate the academic study with the actual work in the commu- 
nity. Integration and reflection are the goal as a means to achieve 
transformative learning. 
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Examples of service have included student work in soup kitch- 
ens, homeless shelters, scouting, Habitat for Humanity, school 
boards and elective ofHce. work in religious organizations and 
institutions, and participation in various environmental programs 
such as the Audubon Society or the Nature Conservancy. 



Initial Assessment 

Since the Fall of 1997, the course has been offered three 
times. Students have been unanimous in their praise for the 
concept of service learning as presented in the course. They 
have indicated satisfaction with both the course design and their 
own personal enlightenment. And while this latter result was a 
desired outcome, it did not represent an initial goal of the course. 
Repeated discussions with students, however, has confirmed 
that their own self understanding was transformed to a new 
level as a consequence of their work in the community. 

First concerns about the course have been focused in two 
main areas: time to complete course requirements and overall 
intellectual and emotional preparedness for some of the service 
sites. Clarification about course expectations concerning vol- 
unteer site time commitments and the use of group projects to 
facilitate the work has helped to lessen this issue of time com- 
mitment. And, in the planning stages is the creation ot an orien- 
tation to the community site segment of the course which will 
assist those students in preparing to work with others under 
challenging circumstances. 



Next Steps 

The Community Service course has proven to be a valuable 
addition to the curriculum, it is anticipated that there will be 
three next steps including: 

1 . Adding the course to the School of Continuing Education Core 
Curriculum. This will present a series of ‘issues” which have 
to do with the number of students now required to take what 
was formerly an elective course; faculty staffing of the course; 
and, coordination of the student experiences at the various sites 
in the community. 

2. Integrating the concept of service into other courses in the 
curriculum. 

3. Introduce a community service major to the School of Con- 
tinuing Education curriculum. This would extend the current 
Providence College Public Service major in a somewhat re- 
focused manner for adult students. 




Adults in the Multiage Classroom: 
Resisting Conformity in a Student- 
Centered Learning Environment 

Presenters; Elizabeth Hardaway, The University of 
Georgia; Nancy Thompson, East Central University 
Presider; Nancy Thompson, University of Georgia 
Recorder; Logan C. Hillyard, Murray State University 

In the decades of the seventies and eighties, the perceived 
learning differences between the adult learner and the tradi- 
tional-age student frequently were mirrored by an actual physical 
division of these students. In general, adults were more likely 
to be found taking late day or early evening courses at a com- 
munity college, while those adults who did attend a state uni- 
versity made slow progress by taking courses through what 
was often a part-time night access program. But various edu- 
cational trends in the nineties have caused this landscape to 
shift dramatically. The most striking of these changes has been 
the move among many state universities to decentralize con- 
tinuing education credit courses, returning the responsibility of 
offering “extended” courses to the academic departments. 

One major result of these changes has been the frequency 
with which adults now find themselves in the same classroom 



with traditional-age students. Rather than imbuing the multiage 
classroom with the anonymity and conformity so often found in 
the general education programs of large state universities, this 
presentation will suggest ways in which professors can apply 
the historical techniques of adult education, such as the recog- 
nition of individual learning styles, to the traditional classroom, 
creating an enriched learning environment for both traditional- 
age students and adults. 

According to adult educators, among the most important char- 
acteristics of adult learners is their need to '^matter:' Using a 
term introduced by Morris Rosenberg, the authors of Improv- 
ing Higher Education Environments for Adults oft'er an in- 
sightful definition of that term: “Mattering refers to the beliefs 
people have, whether right or wrong, that they matter to some- 
one else, that they are the object of someone else’s attention, 
and that others care about them and appreciate them” ( 
Schlossberg, Lynch, and Chickering, 1989, 21). I hus adults 
appreciate the fact that others know their names (attention), 
someone notices if they miss class (importance), instructors 
need class participation (dependence), professors will be pleased 
with their success (ego-extension), and administrators appre- 
ciate them as individuals (appreciation) ( 22). In the traditional- 
age university classroom, mattering is usually considered out- 
side the scope of the classroom experience. In chapter 1 of 
The Eight Start, a freshman success text written by Spencer 
Rathus and Lois Fichner-Rathus, the authors remind young stu- 
dents that “college professors do not necessarily try to moti- 
vate students” nor do they feel the need to “entertain” them 
(15). These and other aspects of “mattering” frequently are 
labeled as attempts to “spoon feed” 

or “coddle” students. Clearly, when adults and traditional -age 
students are placed in the same traditional classroom, these 
dilTerent philosophical approaches to creating a learning envi- 
ronment are at odds with one another. 

Professors teaching in the multiage classroom should con- 
sider ways in which the spirit of “mattering” can be communi- 
cated to a formerly traditional-age class even when practical 
considerations (class size, course material) make communica- 
tions between teacher and student less personal. Arguably, one 
can say that a sense of mattering is as important to younger 
students as it is to older students; positive teacher evaluations 
completed by younger students are filled with comments such 
as “he expressed a real interest in my success as a student 
and “she really cared about the class.” The major difference 
between adults and trad it ion a! -age students appears to be in 
the area of expectation (younger students are pleased by per- 
sonal consideration, while adults, to some degree, expect it) 
and articulation (adults are more likely to verbally articulate 
their displeasure if professors score low in the area of matter- 
ing”). Though some critics may argue that ‘‘mattering ’ is im- 
practical or not philosophically sound in the traditional class- 
room, with some modifications the principal can be injected 
into any classroom setting. 

Another way to extend the goals of mattering while resisting 
the conformity inherent in many traditional age general educa- 
tion courses is to use such avenues as personality testing 
(Myers-Briggs, Keirsey) and learning styles assessment to help 
students play a more dynamic role in creating their own learn- 
ing environments. For example, students entering the Univer- 
sity Studies program as freshmen are required to take a special 
academic success course their first or second semester, and 
personality testing and learning styles development are an im- 
portant part of the curriculum. This course (which is taught 
within a multi-age format) allows students to develop the skills 
necessary to determine the type of learner they are (interac- 
tive, haptic, kinesthetic, print, aural) and apply that knowledge 
to other classes. Instructors could easily piggy-back on such 
knowledge by becoming more aware of the theory behind learn- 
ing styles and incorporating teaching and testing measures 
geared to a variety of primary styles into course methodology. 
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To the same efTect, personalty testing, whether conducted 
in class, in conjunction with a class, or as a background re- 
source for instructors, can be a useful short cut toward creat- 
ing more intimacy within a classroom setting. As indicated ear- 
lier, “mattering” refers to a person’s belief (“whether right or 
wrong”) that she or he is important to others. Instructors who 
are aware of the basics of personality typing can ground the 
illustrations they use in teaching on generalizations drawn from 
various personality types; they can follow up this approach by 
conveying how different personality styles may prefer a par- 
Ucular study skills approach. Without really “knowing” students 
individually, an instructor could nonetheless create a class con- 
text in which students had individualized knowledge about how 
they learn. This would be an especially important technique in 
classes geared to 100-300 students, in which it would be im- 
possible for instructors to get to know individual students in 
any real way. On the other hand, instructors with small classes 
could be reminded by personality theory not to Judge introverts 
as less involved in class Just because they are less vocal than 
extraverted students. 

In conclusion, conversion of formerly traditional-age classes 
into multiage classes need not result in the exclusion of any 
students. By applying historical techniques of adult education 
to these fused classrooms, a learning environment can be cre- 
ated which contributes to both a stronger relationship among 
teachers and students and a more individualized student-cen- 
tered learning environment. 
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Faculty-Staff Development: What 
Happened When Representatives of 
Historically Black and Historically 
White Colleges and Universities 
Addressed Issues Related to Non- 
Traditional Students 

Presenters.- Toni Preston, Wilberforce University; Jerry 
Hickerson, Winston-Salem State University; Esther Powell, 
Winston-Salem State University; Alice Conger Patterson, 
Salem College; James Vondrell, University of Cincinnati 
Presider Michael K. Turner, Nebraska Wesleyan 
University 

Recorder Norma Long, Middle Tennessee State University 
BACKGROUND 

The 1993 ACHE national meeting featured a Leadership 
Institute, proposed by Paula Peinovich and funded by the 
Kellogg Foundation of Battle Creek, Michigan, to attract mem- 
bers from Historically Black Colleges and Universities 
(HBCUs) to the association. In 1 996, the Kellogg Foundation 
approved funding for a second project, which focused on build- 
ing partnerships for professional development between HBCUs 
and other institutions. This funding resulted in the develop- 
ment of criteria for proposals, formation of a screening com- 
mittee, and approval of two partnerships: ( 1 ) the University of 
Cincinnati and Wilberforce University, and (2) Salem College 
and Winston-Salem State University (WSSU). The following 
describes projects undertaken by the partners and their out- 




comes. 

THE PARTNERS 

The University of Cincinnati is a large research university 
(35,000 students) with a distinguished history of service to adult 
students. StafT of the College of Evening and Continuing Edu- 
cation (CECE) partnered with their counterparts at Wilberforce 
University, a small (less than 1,000 students), church related 
HBCU 60 miles away, which has an established degree comple- 
tion programs that serves adults in central Ohio. 

From their foundings, Salem ( 1 772) and WSSU (1 892) have 
been oriented toward the education of unique constituencies, 
persons whom other institutions today would regard as essen- 
tial for diversity on their campuses: Salem College (900 stu- 
dents: 41% above age 23, 15% African-American, 95% fe- 
male) was founded for the education of women, and WSSU 
(2,800 students: 33% above age 23, 80% African-American, 
60% female) for the education of African-Americans. During 
the past 20 years each ahs also developed degree completion 
programs for adults, which have diversified their institutions by 
integrating the older students with traditional students in the 
same classes. Located Just a mile apart in Winston-Salem, NC, 
the institutions had never brought their faculties together for a 
professional activity. 

THE CINCINNATI-WILBERFORCE PROGRAMS 

The Cincinnati-Wilberforce partnership focused on staff de- 
velopment for attracting, retaining and improving services to a 
more diverse population — primarily minority adult learners who 
have been under-represented in the respective institutions. Joint 
meetings among adult and continuing education program lead- 
ers were held to plan the development activity. Anticipated 
outcomes of the projects were (1 ) to increase understanding of 
ways to use strengths of diversity to improve teaching and learn- 
ing, (2) to enhance sensitivity to teaching and serving adults 
and students of diverse backgrounds, and (3) to develop spe- 
cific recommendations for improving student services. 

As part of Phase 1 of the project, the institutions coordinated 
and offered a “Faculty-Student Forum” in October 1997 at a 
hotel near King’s Island, Ohio. With involvement of faculty, 
students, and staff from the two universities specific recom- 
mendations were received for improving student services and 
programs. In addition, input from faculty resulted in a synopsis 
of comments, questions, and suggestions relative to teaching 
adults. 

For Phase II of the project a survey was developed, with the 
assistance of consultant Mary Anne Street, and disseminated 
to students, faculty, and staff of both institutions to obtain feed- 
back regarding experiences and perceptions pertaining to pro- 
grams and services. As a result of the information received, a 
customer service workshop was held at both institutions, during 
which the data from the surveys were disseminated and ideas 
generated for addressing issues and planning for customer ser- 
vice training. Separate workshops for faculty and a Joint staff 
program were held as well. These featured two full-day ses- 
sions, one at a mid-point facility for both institutions and the 
other at the University of Cincinnati; a three-hour evening ses- 
sion offered to CECE faculty at the University of Cincinnati; 
and a three-hour morning session offered to Wilberforce fac- 
ulty at a Columbus location. The planning meetings were pro- 
ductive toward both planning and building relationships, and the 
activities were beneficial in providing both institutions with ways 
for improving student services and programs. A product of the 
collaboration was a publication: “Survey Results: Perspectives 
from Students, Faculty and Staff,” which also includes the con- 
tent of the customer service workshop (November 1 998). 
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The programs were productive towards building relationships 
between the two institutions and resulted in the sharing of a 
great deal of information between the two adult oriented pro- 
grams staffs, which may help each to serve students better and 
increase understanding of ways to use strengths of diversity to 
improve teaching and learning. 

THE SALEM-WSSU PROGRAMS 

The Salem College and Winston-Salem State University part- 
nership focused on faculty development for teaching more ef- 
fectively in the multi-age, multicultural classroom — or the 
“mixed-up classroom,” as it was frequently referred. 

Salem- WSSU initiated interaction between their faculties at 
Salem College on a February Friday afternoon with a program 
called “Movies, Myths and Methods: Making the Most of the 
Mixed-Up Classroom.” The activity featured film-clips focused 
on teaching and diversity from such movies as Educating Rita, 
Back to School, Higher Learning, Teachers, Dead Poet’s Soci- 
ety, and others. After viewing the clips, faculty were directed 
to discuss issues presented in small groups over dinner. This 
was followed by a large group “debriefing session,” led by an 
award winning teacher from UN C -Greensboro. More that 100 
faculty and administrators from the two institutions attended. 

A second program was developed for April, derived largely 
in response to information received from the survey adminis- 
tered to faculty at the first program. The “Symposium on Teach- 
ing in the Multi-age, Multicultural Classroom,” convened at 
WSSU, featured a distinguished panel: Drs. Nat Irvin, colum- 
nist; Herman Blake, sociologist from Iowa State University (a 
presenter at the 1 992 ACHE conference); Chuck Claxton, adult 
educator from Appalachian State University; and Hephzibah 
Roskelly, English professor from UNC-G, who also facilitated 
the program at Salem College. The presentations on teaching 
diverse students ranged from theory to practice to lists of is- 
sues, and from the 80 faculty in attendance, a few opted to 
meet for further discussion the following week. 

The outcomes of the activities were positive, to say the least. 
The planning meetings resulted in unprecedented communica- 
tion between continuing studies’ staffs of the two institutions. 
The faculties engaged in meaningful discussions pertinent to 
their teaching and expressed genuine pleasure in having the 
opportunity to meet with their counterparts. Their most fre- 
quently expressed sentiments were, “Why haven t we done 
this before?” and “When can we do something like this again?” 
GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 

There were a number of problems that arose during the time- 
span of the projects. Cincinnati and Wilberforce had to over- 
come a 60 mile distance between their institutions, and the part- 
nership program leadership of both universities moved to other 
institutions during the year and a half of planning and imple- 
mentation of programs. The Salem-WSSU symposium came 
too late in the academic year to allow effective follow-up. In 
spite of these setbacks and the amount of work involved in 
providing the activities, the opportunities to work together to- 
ward common purposes were well worth the efforts. More- 
over, the faculties and staffs of the institutions involved ben- 
efited from the content and interaction provided by the part- 
nership programs, ultimately improving sensitivity, services, and 
teaching for older and racially diverse students. For this op- 
portunity, the participants are indebted to ACHE — particularly 
the leadership of past president Paula Peinovich— and the 
Kellogg Foundation of Battle Creek, Michigan. 



The New Landscape of Continuing 
Education continued ... A Continuing 
Conversation with Louis Phillips 

Presenter; Louis Phillips, Louis Phillips and Associates, 
Greenville, SC 

Presider; Edward Minnock, Saginaw Valley State University 
Recorder; Royce Ann Collins, Baker University 

Transcending Academic Paradigm - 
Still Mission Impossible? 

Presenter Virginia Hromulak, Concordia College 
Presider Laura Smith, Stale University of New York at 
Oswego 

Recorder; Greg Williams, Townson University 

The phenomena of the adult student movement affecting 
college campuses throughout the country has clearly tran- 
scended its embryonic stage. A recent College Board study 
(conducted by Carol Aslanian) discloses that adult students make 
up to 50% of all college enrollments in the U.S. In fact, accord- 
ing to the study, for every college student under 25 years of age 
in a college classroom, there is a student over 25 sitting side by 
side (Aslanian 1998). Furthermore, the study reveals current 
trends in adult enrollment: for example, adults choose to enroll 
in short, fast-paced courses and at least 70% of them seek 
degrees. In lightof this data, it is Oclear that the ongoing move- 
ment of the retuming-adult student has ascended to a higher 
plateau and that ascension mandates the need for academic 
institutions to seriously assess and meet the educational needs 
of a heretofore marginalized group. 

In support of the observations made by this author in terms 
of appropriately serving the needs of the adult student and given 
the results of the College Board study, a survey instrument was 
created and distributed to ten prominent colleges and universi- 
ties located within various geographic areas throughout the coun- 
try which have offered alternative academic programs to adults 
for at least five years (two institutions have actually been of- 
fering these programs for ten years). Of the twelve survey 
questionnaires distributed, six were returned and analyzed; the 
findings corroborated the author’s observations and clearly put 
forth a case for institutions of higher education to reexamine 
the manner in which they have been and continue to serve their 
student population - in essence, to revisit the commitments of 
their mission statements. 

Colleges and universities embracing a mission to provide stu- 
dents with quality education and service must consider the ful- 
fillment of that mission when dealing with a burgeoning number 
of students who do not fall within the 18 to 22 year-old cat- 
egory. In short, they must transcend current academic para- 
digms in deference to more innovative methods to educate and 
serve all students. In terms of serving the adult student, a num- 
ber of audacious but highly effective paradigm shifts are rec- 
ommended; in particular, an institution may 

(1) develop alternative delivery systems for adults which in- 
clude shorter, faster-paced programs leading to a degree; 

(2) redesign existing courses both substantively and pedagogi- 
cally which tap into the adult “hidden agenda” (Baron and Haas); 

(3) sequence courses which enable cohort learning, and 

(4) eradicate academe’s foremost paradigmatic entity - the tra- 
ditional academic year. 

The ultimate mission for proponents of lifelong learning, of 
course, is to crystalize the vision of an institution’s higher ad- 
ministration, faculty, and staff to view their adult population not 
as a subculture but, rather, as an integral part of the overall 
student body. Paradigm shifts are never easily accomplished 
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within any organizational structure, and those suggested herein 
are particularly formidable in scope for academic institutions; 
yet, they have been and can be implemented successfully. The 
reality is that continuing educators must take on the mission of 
mainstreaming the adult student -of removing the “non” from 
"non-traditional” - by effecting paradigm shifts to serve all stu- 
dents. With creativity and perseverance, this mission does not 
have to continue to be “mission impossible.” 



Adult Learners in Weekend College: 
An Accelerated Alternative 

Presenter: Diana Kelly, Cuyamaca College 

Presider- Susan Elkins, Tennessee Technological University 

Recorder Arthur Hoover, Eastern Michigan University 

Background: The Need for Innovative Scheduling for 
Adults 

One of the greatest challenges facing colleges and universi- 
ties is the need to become more flexible by offering continuing 
education college credit programs that fit into the busy sched- 
ules of adult learners. According to a recent study by the Col- 
lege Board, adult learners are increasingly turning to expen- 
sive private colleges that provide conveniently scheduled ac- 
celerated college credit programs. According to Dr. James East 
of Indiana University-Purdue University, Indianapolis, there are 
over 250 Weekend College programs nationwide, and that num- 
ber is growing. Although the structure and curriculum of Week- 
end College programs varies widely, most colleges offer ac- 
celerated college classes that require a shorter time commit- 
ment than a typical semester-length class. 

Institutional Context: Weekend College at Cuyamaca 
College 

Cuyamaca College, a two-year public college in San Diego 
County, has been offering a successful Weekend College pro- 
gram for working adults since 1988. At Cuyamaca College, 
the adult student population (age 25 and older) has been close 
to 60 percent of the total student population since 1980. In 
1987, m response to the needs of adult learners, Cuyamaca 
College instituted “Weekend College,” a program designed to 
recognize and support the scheduling needs of adult learners - 
to increase the accessibility of higher education for working 
adults. Cuyamaca’s Weekend College program is coordinated 
so that It is possible for adults to earn a vocational certificate 
or an AA degree by just attending classes on Saturdays (and 
sometimes a weekday evening). Five different majors are of- 
fered: Business, Computer Information Systems, Paralegal 
Studies, Real Estate, and Elementary Education. In addition, 
all general education requirements may be met on Saturdays' 
Cuyamaca’s Weekend College classes are accelerated, allow- 
ing students to complete a semester length course in six to 
eight weeks. Over one semester, students typically complete 
two or three classes. On any Saturday there are about 500 
students on campus, thus utilizing scarce room space more ef- 
ficiently. Weekend College has an average of 1 200 enrollments 
each academic year. In the 1995/96 year, Cuyamaca College 
was the fastest growing community college in California, and 
the Weekend College program grew at a higher rate than the 
rest of the college: 46 percent growth over the 1994/95 aca- 
demic year. The average class size for Weekend College classes 
is 23 students. Usually 25 to 30 different classes are offered 
each semester (Fall and Spring), and six classes are offered in 
summer session. Programs with the highest enrollment are Com- 
puter, Paralegal, and Real Estate. 



Research on the outcomes of the Weekend College pro- 
gram. 

Although many colleges and universities offer accelerated 
programs for working adults, questions arise about the quality 
of these innovative programs. Do students really learn effec- 
tively in an intensive format? Although this project assesses 
the outcomes in the Weekend College program at Cuyamaca 
College, these results will provide useful information for other 
colleges offering or considering accelerated Weekend College 
programs. 

Research Objectives and Methodology. 

The primary goal of this research project was to learn whether 
or not the Weekend College program increases the success of 
adult learners. Do college courses offered in an intensive Week- 
end format enhance learning for adults? In which disciplines? 
And do adults who have participated in Weekend College feel 
their learning was “successful?” Did the Weekend College 
program help them to achieve their educational goals and life 
goals? 1 his research had three major objectives: 

l)To assess the suc cess and retention in college cla.sses of- 
fered in an accelerated f ormat on weekends Student record 
data was retrieved to compare grades and course completion 
rates of Weekend College classes with semester-length classes. 
When possible, classes taught by the same instructor in Week- 
end College and regular semester were analyzed for a more 
reliable comparison. 

2) To assess the long- term success of students who take Week- 
end College classes, in cluding the number of students who earn 
degrees or certificates and t he length of time to complete a 
degree or certificate . Student data was analyzed to determine 
course-taking patterns and the completion of degrees and cer- 
tificates by Weekend College students between 1 990 and 1 997. 

3) To assess adults’ own vi ew of the success of their learning 
jn_the Weekend College proeram . 

A representative sample of former Weekend College stu- 
dents was selected for telephone interviews. This telephone 
survey of 100 former Weekend College students provides im- 
portant insights into the benefits they gained, the educational 
goals they achieved, and their reflections on their learning ex- 
periences. 

Results: Student Characteristics. 

1) demographics. Weekend College students tend to be older 
and more female than the general college population. Over 65 
percent of the Weekend College students are age 25 and older, 
as compared with 42 percent of the general college population. 
Females represent over 62 percent of the Weekend College 
students and 55 percent of the general college population. 
Ethnicity is very similar. 

2) Educational Goals. Over 22 percent of the Weekend College 
students had career-related goals as compared with 14 percent 
of the general student population. In addition, only 14 percent 
of Weekend College students are “undecided.” on an educa- 
tional goal, but over 20 percent of the general student popula- 
tion is “undecided.” 

Results; Overall Success and Course Completion Rates 
in Classes. 

When the outcomes of the same courses were compared, 
Weekend College students were much more_successful than 
the general student population. “Success” is defined as earning 
a grade of “A,” “B,” “C,” or “Credit.” In the Weekend College 
classes, the overall success rate is 77 percent. In the same 
courses (not Weekend College), the overall success rate was 
only 64 percent. Weekend College classes also have a slightly 
higher course completion rate (83 percent) than non-Weekend 
College classes (78 percent). 
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Results: Overall Degree Completion 

Weekend College students tend to earn their first degree 
(Associate degree) in less time than non-Weekend College stu- 
dents. although the dift'erence is slight. On average. Weekend 
College students earn a degree in 2.62 years and non-Week- 
end College students earn a degree in 2.77 years. In addition, a 
slightly higher percentage of Weekend College students earn 
degrees than non-Weekend College students. 

Results: Overall Course-taking Patterns 

The Cuyamaca Weekend College program is designed so 
that students may complete an entire certificate or degree pro- 
gram over time by only taking classes in Weekend College. For 
this reason, it was surprising to learn that 80 percent of all 
Weekend College students had taken only one or two Week- 
end College courses. In fact, this research shows that 50 per- 
cent of Weekend College students enroll in other college classes. 

Results: Success Rate Comparison by Class 

n Weekend College and non-Weekend College classes taught 
hv the same instructor . Weekend College classes had a mean 
success rate of 74 percent and non-Weekend College classes 
had a mean success rate of 67 percent. In addition, a I -test tor 
independent groups indicates a statistically significant differ- 
ence (p = .013) between the success rates of Weekend Col- 
lege classes and non-Weekend College classes. 

2^ Analysis of overall success rates by Program area . In ana- 
lyzing all Weekend College classes by program area, classes in 
all of the vocational programs leading to a degree or certificate 
in Weekend College were found to have higher success rates 
than the same classes offered as regular semester classes. In 
general education areas, only Art History had lower success 
rates in Weekend College. 

3) Analysis of Success in English and Math Classes . Nearly all 
English and Math classes taught in Weekend College had higher 
success rates in Weekend College, including pre-collegiate ba- 
sic skills classes. The one exception was Freshman Composi- 
tion, in which the success was lower in Weekend College. 

Results: Course Completion Rate Comparison by Class 

I ^ Weekend College and non-Weekend College cla sses tauRht 
bv the same instructor. Weekend College classes had a mean 
course completion rate of 8 1 percent and non-Weekend Col- 
lege classes had a mean course completion rate of 80 percent. 
However, 4 1 percent of the courses had higher course comple- 
tion rates in Weekend College, 28 percent were the same, and 
3 1 percent had lower course completion rates. 

Analysis of overall course completion rates bv Program Area. 
Classes in all of the vocational programs leading to a degree or 
certificate in Weekend College had higher course completion 
rates than the same classes offered as regular semester classes, 
although generally the differences were not great. Of the gen- 
eral education areas, only Art History had a lower completion 
rate in Weekend College: 78 percent as compared with 90 per- 
cent. 

3) Analysis of course completion rates in Eng lish and Math 
classes . Although most Weekend College classes had higher 
completion rates in English and Math classes, generally the 
differences were slight. However, course completion rates in 
Freshman Composition was in Weekend College (73 percent) 
than in non-Weekend College classes (83 percent). In Elemen- 
tary Statistics, completion rates were also lower in Weekend 
College (62.5%) than in non-Weekend classes (74%). 

Results: Weekend College Student Learning Experi- 
ences 

In a telephone survey of 100 former Weekend College stu- 
dents, students were asked a series ol questions to assess their 



satisfaction with the Weekend College program, course-taking 
patterns, benefits, and recommendations. 

1 ) Student Satisfaction . Half of the students surveyed say they 
preferred Weekend College classes over semester-length 
classes because they enjoyed the accelerated pace and focus- 
ing on one class. Over half felt they ‘Meamed more" in Week- 
end College classes, although quite a few felt that the classes 
moved too quickly. 

2^ Course-taking Patterns . Some students noted that the only 
reason they took a Weekend College class was because this 
was the only time the class was offered. Two-thirds also indi- 
cated that they could take classes at times other than Weekend 
College. These two factors may explain why most students 
only take one or two Weekend College classes. In addition, the 
student comments were revealing: many did not like giving up 
their Saturdays with family, and others noted that 8 hours is a 
very long day in class. 

3) Benefits. The two major benefits were convenience and being 
able to move ahead in college more quickly. Several students 
noted that they preferred spending evenings at home with fam- 
ily, and Saturdays were more convenient for work schedules. 
Often a spouse was available to care for children on Satur- 
days. Many of the students noted that they were able to finish 
their AA degree or make a career change more quickly be- 
cause of the Weekend College program. 

4t Recommendations from Students . Students would prefer a 
shorter class day. They also asked for a wider variety of courses 
to be offered on Saturdays. Finally, some asked that classes 
scheduled only in Weekend College be offered at other times 
as well. 

Conclusions: Key Lessons Learned 

The most important outcome of this research project is that 
we now have clear evidence from one program that adult learn- 
ers are more successful and higher course completion rates in 
accelerated Weekend College classes than in regular semes- 
ter-length classes. Only a very few classes had lower success 
rates and course completion rates, and these must be examined 
further. However, this research validates Weekend College as 
a viable option for colleges to ofter to adults who have limited 
time, but want to move ahead more quickly through acceler- 
ated programs. One of the very positive results which was some- 
what surprising was that Weekend College students earn de- 
grees at a slightly faster rate than other students. This is sur- 
prising because of the time constraints faced by many of the 
adults in Weekend College. A surprising, and somewhat dis- 
maying, result was to learn that most of the Weekend College 
students do not take many Weekend College classes! But it is 
clear from student comments that many use Weekend College 
as a convenience in order to move ahead in their education. 

This research has raised some new questions. First, \s there 
a student profile that may be assessed in advance to find out 
which students have learning style preferences that are best 
suited to accelerated learning? Second, faculty should be asked 
for their views on the teaching and learning experiences in 
Weekend College. Third, more study is needed in the courses 
which are not as successful in Weekend College. Finally, it will 
be interesting to explore differences between these results and 
future studies in other Weekend College programs of varying 
formats. 

As the administrator of the Weekend College program for 
the past five years, 1 am often asked by administrators of other 
colleges about the quality of learning in an accelerated pro- 
gram. Faculty are also sometimes skeptical about instructional 
quality. Now 1 have positive evidence based on this research 
project that Weekend College does provide adults with a suc- 
cessful learning experience. In addition, the results of this re- 
search provided some surprises that need to be followed up in 
order to enhance this Weekend College program at Cuyamaca 
College. 
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Students as Customers: Would you 
like Fries with your Shakespeare? 

Presenter: Patricia Lust, Longwood College 
Presider: Larry Winkler, University of Nebraska 

This session consists primarily of a discussion of several ques- 
tions. The conversation will begin with three general questions 
about students and customers and then move to six more spe- 
cific questions about language and practice. 

Question one: How are students and customers alike? 
What distinguishes a student from a customer? We will 
discuss such topics as immediate gratification, tangible rewards, 
respect, value, intellectual development, achievements and im- 
plications for the future. 

Question two: What are the advantages and disadvan- 
tages to institutions in referring to their students as cus- 
tomers? Perhaps it motivates educators to provide better ser- 
vices, and to be more respectful of the students. But, if we are 
thinking about serving customers, the core values of education 
may not always be the driving force in academic decision mak- 
ing. 

Question three: What are the advantages and disadvan- 
tages to students in their being referred to as custom- 
ers? Perhaps it creates a distorted view of learning, and the 
value ofthe student’s own participation in his/her own learning. 
Perhaps students can look at education as an investment, but 
not as a commodity or a simple service to be purchased. 

Question four: How does language influence the way we 
think about education? The research clearly shows the im- 
pact that language can have on the ways that issues are de- 
fined. Among the findings are Deborah Tannen’s study of lan- 
guage and gender and Jena Burges’ study of language and 
power. As educators we must be concerned with how we com- 
municate about education. “As self awareness of our use of 
language increases, we become more conscious of the educa- 
tional atmosphere we create and foster by the linguistic choices 
we make.” (Schwartzman, p. 1) Schwartzman offers a note of 
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caution about the transfer of language from one discursive realm 
to another and questions the compatibility of the language and 
assumptions of business with the practice and goals of educa- 
tion. 

Question fivet Are all students customers? 1 he meta- 
phor has probably been most often used in referring to adult 
students, but it has been transferred by our eager university 
administrators to our 18 year old freshmen as well. And, what 
about high school and elementary school students? We cer- 
tainly do owe respect to our students, no doubt about that. But 
have we compromised respect for expertise and for the learn- 
ing process itself in our encouragement of the “customers” 
concept? 

Question six: Is the customer always right? An article by 
Robin Wilson in the January 1 6, 1 998, issue of the Chronicle of 
Higher Education cites a study at the University of Washing- 
ton which showed that professors who are easy graders re- 
ceive better evaluations. What a surprise! Another study 
showed that changing the teaching style to include more enter- 
tainment could raise the student evaluations without any change 
in actual student learning. (Wilson, p. 12) There are problems 
in basing the evaluation of quality education on student/cus- 
tomer wants. The immediate desire of a student may be short 
sighted and contrary to his/her own educational best interest. 
Furthermore, a student’s perceptions of quality education prob- 
ably changes as he/she progress through a program. 

Question seven: What do inspiration and mentoring mean 
to customers? The business model has little to do with the 
value of the learning process or with the relationship between 
the student and teacher. The customer is not likely to value the 
concept of mentoring, yet it is the mentor/teacher who inspires 
and “nurtures the student’s love of learning, thereby stimulat- 
ing dissatisfaction with ignorance and a craving for new knowl- 
edge.” (Schwartzman, p. 24) If we think only of the short-term 
customer satisfaction, the longer-term benefits of intrinsic mo- 
tivation and intellectual exploration will be lost. 

Question eight: Are some areas of the university more 
suited to “customer” thinking than others? Fortunately, 
when we talk about students as customers, the conversation 
usually focuses on services, such as registration, scheduling, 
etc. rather than on the actual academic content. I don’t think 
anyone will argue that these areas should take a customer ori- 
ented position. They are services. But with regard to academic 
content, we all know that, two students can participate in the 
same program and one can come out with much greater learn- 
ing than the other. Does that make one a better customer than 
the other? 

Question nine: Have training issues confused education? 

I wonder if the term customer may not be more appropriate 
for the short-term, non-credit training program than for the 
longer-term, academic program. 



Final Comments: Students deserve more from educators than 
immediate gratification. The label of customer applied to our 
students implies that education is merely a business deal, and it 
fails to take seriously the true role of the student that of 
being engaged in learning. If we treat students as less valuable 
than they are, they will sink to that lower expectation of them. 
(Lust, p. 39 ) “...a university which treats students as custom- 
ers will eventually replace the goal of learning with the goal of 
customer satisfaction.” (Hoshower & Hilton, p. 4) 
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Workforce Education and the 
Academy: Changing Landscape or 
Different Planet 

Presenters: Pat Brewer, The University of Georgia; Pauline 
Drake, Spelman College; Doreen O. Maxcy, Louisiana State 
University;Sylvia Rody McLaurin, The University of Georgia; 
Rosemary Owens, Middle Tennessee State University; 

Wayne L. Whelan, Trident Technical College; John M. Yates, 
Murray State University 

Recorder: Denise Hart, Fairleigh Dickinson University 
Presider: Carolyn Bowers, University of Tennessee 

Nelson Smith of the National Alliance of Business has said 
that “It’s time to stop pretending that education and commerce 
exist on different planets. The quality revolution that has swept 
through business worldwide is now poised at the schoolhouse 
door, demanding greater knowledge and skills from the students 
inside. Meeting this challenge is the key to their future - and to 
the future economic security of our country.” 

Pat B. Brewer - Is it imperative that Higher Education get 
more involved in preparing its constituents for the workplace - 
the total institution, not just continuing education - on a broad 
and long-term basis, not just in the beginning years or in voca- 
tional education? Should there be a seamless education system 
with perpetual learning as its theme? Educators from diverse 
institutions give their answer to these questions and share their 
perspectives on the issue of workforce education, identifying 
how their institutions are meeting the challenge and/or identify- 
ing those needs as yet unmet. 

Wayne L. Whelan - In South Carolina and indeed, the rest of 
the U.S., the landscape for workforce education and training 
has changed - and will continue to change. And, I believe the 
rate of change will continue to accelerate. 1 have been in con- 
tinuing higher education for over 30 years, and I can tell you 
ver>' quickly that I don’t do business today like I did 30 years 
ago. I am, however, still on the same planet even if my pro- 
grammatic landscape includes delivery sites across the U.S. 
and Europe. 
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I see four forces that are driving the changes: 



( 1) The implications of the global economy; 

(2) The short shelf-life of technology; 

(3) Distributed learning; and 

(4) Legislatively mandated performance funding. 

The global economy requires dramatic levels of productivity 
for the corporate enterprise which, in turn, drives a flatter, more 
responsive organization, and requires what the Southern Growth 
Policies Board terms the ‘^Renaissance worker” - one who is 
multi-skilled, works in teams, and deals successfully with em- 
powerment, change and diversity. Learning, like raw materials 
or sub-components, is based on the premise of “just-in-time” 
deliveiy or acquisition, it arrives when needed, not too early 
and certainly not too late. We, who deliver the education or 
training to this Renaissance worker employed in a plant com- 
peting with one in Brazil, are held strictly accountable for their 
currency and applicability. We have become, in reality, suppli- 
ers of products the enterprises need. 

The short shelf-life of technology requires us to make ex- 
traordinary efforts to keep our faculty and training infrastruc- 
ture at state-of-the-market levels. 

The various electronic learning media have required a re- 
definition of “distance learning” to “distributed learning.” Dis- 
tance is irrelevant. The prime directive has become “learning 
on demand,” when and where the learner needs it. The notion 
ofa continuing education workforce training schedule is largely 
moot. 

And finally, legislatively-driven performance funding is re- 
quiring us to re-examine and justify via data - what we do in 
credit and non-credit programs, in South Carolina, state fund- 
ing IS no longer based solely on headcount. FY 98-99 finds it 
based on institutions’ performances on 37 data-driven indica- 
tors, including: adherence to mission, graduation rate, diversity, 
accreditation of programs, graduates’ success on pre-licen- 
sure exams, and in the South Carolina technical college system 
- the have been quick to correlate them to “grades.” 

Indeed, we are operating in a new landscape, one in which 
we are more visible, exposed and accountable. This landscape 
is changing, but not as we usually think ofa changing land- 
scape. When we drive in a car, or fly over the terrain - we see 
the changes. If we are at one place and trees are cut, or build- 
ings erected, or roads are built, we see the changes. I believe 
that our landscape contains some of the above elements, but 
also others. I believe that our continuing higher education land- 
scape is somewhat like a giant vvaterbed on which not only the 
features change but also the surface underfoot. 1 do know that 
sometimes, I am not at all sure about my footing... 

John Yates - The Tupelo, Mississippi community has been 
adding approximately 2,000 new manufacturing jobs a year. To 
meet the workforce demands created by this tremendous job 
growth, the community has developed an integrated technical 
education program that starts in the middle school and goes all 
the way through graduate education. This involves coordina- 
tion among the local public school, the local community col- 
lege, and several four-year institutions that serve the commu- 
nity through extended campus programs. To learn more about 
how they have been able to accomplish these goals, represen- 
tatives of Murray State University, Paducah Community Col- 
lege, and area chambers of commerce spent two days in Tu- 
pelo looking at their programs. This presentation will talk about 
the lessons le^ed from the Tupelo experience and how Murray 
State University has applied these lessons to improve workforce 
training in our service area. 

Rosemary W. Owens - Middle Tennessee State University’s 
Division of Academic Affairs made history in 1997, when it 
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developed its first Academic Master Plan: 1 997-20 15. The docu- 
ment is motivational, challenging, and surprisingly visionary for 
a traditional, regional university. It repeats several statements 
that Continuing Studies has made over the years, including 
Middle Tennessee State University must be prepared to re- 
spond in ways that will support and foster effective growth 
Increasing requirements in the workplace will bolster the de- 
mand for higher education and promote continuous learning. 
New flexibilities are required to support academic innovation 
and to permit Middle Tennessee State University to respond 
quickly and effectively to the needs of the region.” When ques- 
tioned about why we are always doing something off- campus 
and non-traditional and why we always refer to students as 
customers, we can say “because the Academic Master Plan 
says so. I will talk about the one-stop career center in Tennes- 
see and our Career Education Services Center, the Bachelor of 
University Studies, and our involvement with two community 
education centers in the region. 

Pauline Drake - The demand today is for a workforce that is 
highly skilled and adaptable. Many colleges and universities are 
in a good position to respond with training that meets the needs 
of employers and employees and that is compatible with the 
strengths of the educational institution. Spelman College, a his- 
torically black liberal arts college for women, is finding ways to 
use its strengths to make a foray into the training arena. Col- 
leges like Spelman have the capacity and resources to provide 
workforce education in both the public and private sectors. 
Partneming with other colleges and universities and with orga- 
nizations outside higher education is one way to open the door 
to opportunities. Challenges that a small, liberal arts college may 
face include identifying and selecting trainers, gaining credibil- 
ity both within and outside the institution, managing collabora- 
tive ventures, and doing an effective job in spite of limited re- 
sources. 

Doreen IMaxcy - University divisions of Continuing Education 
must creatively expand their roles to met their communities’ 
ever-changing needs. One example of a recent “redefinition” 
of roles by Louisiana State University’s Division of Continuing 
Education was to partner with the Baton Rouge Hotel/Motel 
Association, the Baton Rouge Chamber of Commerce, the Loui- 
siana Office of Economic Development, and the Louisiana 
Department of Labor’s Job Services Office. Serving as the 
educational partner, the university helps to recruit companies, 
assists with their start-up process, trains new employees, and 
then becomes their on-going educational training partner. The 
presentation will conclude by discussing joint welfare-to-work 
projects that have successfully educated and placed welfare 
recipients in permanent jobs within the hospitality industry. 

Sylvia IVIcLaurin - Land grant universities were established 
with an orientation to education of the people, particularly the 
populations of their own states. But these state universities can 
find themselves committed to pure research, a struggle for in- 
ternational recognition, and curriculum and programmatic deci- 
sions that shortchange adult and non-traditional students. Though 
with some missteps, the University of Georgia is negotiating 
the path toward dedicated responsiveness through a number of 
institutes, departments, positions, and administrative organiza- 
tion, including service coordinators in its academic colleges and 
units within its service wing. The Georgia Center for Continu- 
ing Education is the locus for professional updating, certifica- 
tion, and conferencing, including a numberof “train-the-trainer” 
programs. Here, too, is housed the University System of Geor- 
gia Independent Study with its rapidly expanding correspon- 
dence, electronic, and internet academic credit courses, ideally 
suited for workers seeking skills or steps toward degrees. How- 
ever, it is apparent that in the complexity of the University, es- 
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pecially in a time of considerable administrative turnover, the 
extent of responsiveness to workforce issues is entirely depen- 
dent on political entities. 

Winners of the ACHE Research 
Committee Award 

Recorder: Edna Wilson, Marywood College 
Presider: Barbara Denison, The Pennsylvania 

StateUniversity, Harrisburg 

"Action Research" 

Presenter: Chris Dougherty, Philadelphia College of Textiles 
& Science 

A review of definitions of action research (especially as 
they relate to adult education) reveals an emphasis on research 
as it relates to professional practice. Perhaps most importantly, 
action research constitutes an ongoing process rather than a 
series of individual and unrelated projects. Action research, 
“participatory research,” and “participatory action research 
are each terms used in reference to this area of inquiry. Action 
research is at least partially rooted in work related to teacher 
evaluation programs, and data collection associated with action 
research may include interviews, surveys, particpant observa- 
tion, Jounals, document analysis, portfolios, or assessment of 
student performance. By its nature, action research is fre- 
quently qualitative and inductive, and often seeks to involve 
participants in various areas of the organization. Using higher 
education as an example, the focus of action research can in- 
clude learners, the learning process, or organizational dynam- 
ics. 

"Research for Educators of Adults" 

Presenter: Edna Farace Wilson, Marywood College 

The presentation provided an introduction to the research 
process. Topics included the meaning of research, goals of re- 
search in adult education and purpose and types of research. 
The session provided information on the identification of re- 
search specifics, methodology, implementation, data analysis 
and report findings. A significant portion of the presentation 
focused on how to identify a problem and choose a conceptual 
approach. Little research exists on how professionals and gradu- 
ate students choose topics in adult education. Suggestions were 
made on ways to initiate research. The overall purpose of the 
session was to encourage participants to develop research ac- 
tivities and to seek funds for research projects. 

Distance Education Technology: 
Lessons Learned 

Presenter: Cindy Formanek Kirk, University of Alabama- 
Birmingham; Don Olcott, Jr., University of Arizona; 
Rosemary Owens, Middle Tennessee State University 
Presider: Kathleen Stinehart, Mary Baldwin College - 
Staunton, VA 

Recorder: Pamela Murray, Mary Baldwin College - 
Roanoke Campus 



Challenge to Program Quality: 
Educational Environments Matter 

Presenter: Judith DeJoy, University of Georgia 
Recorder: Chris Dougherty, Philadelphia College of Textiles 
and Science 

Presider: Dennis Robertson, California State University 
San Bernardino 

The results of a comprehensive survey of Institutes for Learn- 
ing in Retirement suggest that the sponsoring higher education 
institution does have an impact on this model of older adult edu- 
cational program development, operations, and expectations. 
These institution -related differences in program initiation and 
development can include: style of governance, the administra- 
tive unit assignment, extent of faculty collaboration, access to 
resources and space, degree of student benefits, funding is- 
sues, instructor compensation, program content, and overall 
sponsor commitment to the program. 

Public institutions do not limit governance models or admin- 
istrative locations, regularly provide access to campus resources 
and collaboration with departments, assign student benefits to 
ILR members, often charge for direct expenses, personnel costs, 
and overhead, sanction member-control of program content and 
are perceived as very committed to their ILR programs. 

Private institution-based ILR programs also enjoy different 
governance models, including the highest percentage of “ILR 
members with their own staff’ models, are often based in de- 
velopment or academic affairs units, and are often initiated di- 
rectly by institution leaders. Many ILR programs have access 
to resources and student benefits, although less collaboration 
with departments exists. Most programs are expected to pay 
all direct costs but not overhead charges. Most programs re- 
ceive startup funding and establish high membership fees. Pro- 
gram content is often decided with institution staff input and 
instructors eire often compensated. 

The sponsorship offered by public, land grant institutions dif- 
fers from the above institution types, in a variety of ways. Most 
ILR programs are of the shared governance model and almost 
all are housed in extension/continuing education units, regard- 
less of how the programs were initiated. About a third of these 
ILR programs have no collaboration with academic departments 
and no access to resources; the majority of programs enjoyed 
only occasional access to campus resources and no programs 
received the traditional student benefits. However, most ILR 
programs received dedicated program' space and controlled their 
own program content. Half of the programs received startup 
funding but most are satisfied with their financial management. 

Only 4% of ILR programs were based at technical schools 
and half these programs employed the shared governance model. 
Most programs were housed in extension/continuing education 
and two thirds do not collaborate with departments. However, 
about half of the programs enjoy regular access to resources 
and regular student benefits. 

The data suggest that the process of ILR program develop- 
ment and implementation is markedly influenced by the par- 
ticular sponsor institution/organization setting for that ILR pro- 
gram and that an awareness of these general prescriptions can 
help meet the planning and development challenges for this form 
of older adult programming within different “educational envi- 
ronments.” 

These programming challenges include: participants’ desire 
for leadership and autonomy in content and program opera- 
tions, participant requirements for new/different educational 
andonly did Linda graduate with her class, but CREDIT 
[PONSl] saved Pacific Bell over $10,000 in tuition {PONSI 
Report, 1 995).Working together and linking quality educational 
courses from a training source to academia makes everybody 
a winner. For more information, contact the AC E/C RED IT Na- 
tional Office at 202-939-9433. 
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support services during the learning experience, and the 
overarching need for symbiotic relationships with the sponsor- 
ing higher education institution. A checklist of specific issues 
for consideration and discussion between the sponsoring insti- 
tution and the program developers was introduced. The five 
categories of issues included: autonomy, participants, sponsor 
expectations, program development, and volunteerism. The fac- 
tors involved and possible resolutions were discussed for each 
issue. 



Adding Integrity and Value to 
Training and Continuing Education 

Presenters: Phyllis Walls, The American Council on 
Education; Larry Davis, The American Council on Education 
Recorder: Logan Hillyard, Murray State University 
Presider: Liz Johnson, Middle Tennessee State University 

The American Council on Education (ACE) is the major 
representative organization of higher education in the United 
States. An independent, nonprofit association founded in 1 9 1 8. 
ACE represents accredited degree-granting institutions of 
higher education as well as national and regional higher educa- 
tion associations. Through its programs, activities, and policy- 
setting functions, it strives to ensure quality education on the 
nation’s campuses and equal educational opportunity for all. 

ACE serves as the locus for discussion and decision-mak- 
ingon higher education issuesof national importance. By bring- 
ing together major constituent groups under a single umbrella, 
it works to coordinate the interests of all segments ofthe higher 
education community into a single voice. 

ACE pioneered the evaluation of education and training at- 
tained outside the classroom through the Center for Adult 
Learning and Educational Credentials in 1 942 with the military 
evaluation program. Since 1974, the College Credit Recom- 
mendation Service or CREDIT, (formerly the Program on 
Noncollegiatte Sponsored Instruction or PONSI), has enabled 
thousands of employees and adults throughout the world to 
receive college credit for formal education in the workplace. 
Through CREDIT, college and university faculty evaluate the 
workplace training offered by business, industry, labor unions, 
professional associations, and government agencies, as well as 
adult courses, and make college credit recommendations where 
appropriate. 

American society abounds in resources for learning at the 
postsecondary level. Public, private, and proprietary education 
institutions exercise the central, but not exclusive, responsibil- 
ity for instruction and learning. Associations, business, govern- 
ment, industry, the military, and unions sponsor formal instruc- 
tion. In addition, independent study, work experiences, the mass 
media, and social interaction contribute to learning and compe- 
tency. 

Full and effective use of all educational resources is a wor- 
thy educational and social goal. Achieving this goal will de- 
pend to a large extent on providing equitable recognition for 
extrainstitutional learning. 

Educational credentials have a significant bearing on the eco- 
nomic, professional, and social status ofthe individual. This 
social equity requires that equivalent learning, regardless of 
where and how it is achieved, be incorporated into the system 
of rewards for learning competency. Recognition encourages 
learning and contributes to pedagogical effectiveness. Teach- 
ing students what they already know is both stultifying to them 
and wasteful of educational and personal resources. 

Postsecondary education institutions legally authorized and 
accredited to award degrees and other educational credentials 
have a special responsibility to assess extrainstitutional learn- 
ing as part of their credentialing function. 



Reliable and valid evaluation of student achievement is the sine 
qua non in awarding credit. Experience-whether acquired at 
work, in a social setting, in the libray', at home, or in the formal 
classroom-is in itself an inadequate basis for awarding 
credit. Increased attention in choosing evaluation procedures 
and techniques and more thorough evaluation are necessary 
when learning has been attained without participation in a pro- 
gram of study prescribed by an educational institution and of- 
fered by its faculty. 

In determining whether it is appropriate to accept a student’s 
extrainstituUonal learning for credit, the governing considerations 
should be its applicability to the student’s program of study- 
including graduation requirements-and the relationship ofthe 
learning to the institution’s mission, curricula, and standards for 
student achievement. Learning should be articulated, docu- 
mented, and measured in these terms. 

By partnering with business, industry, labor associations, edu- 
cation institututions, training providers, and government, 
CREDIT ofers an indispensable service to the higher education 
community, adult students, and sponsoring organizations. Par- 
ticipating organizations or sponsors report that having their train- 
ing reviewed for college credit : 

• validates the quality of training 

• ensures that course content is of college-level quality 

• augments their return on investment 

Assessing noncollegiate learning and deciding on credit awards 
is a difficult procedure for most colleges and universities. By 
accepting ACE credit recommendations, colleges and universi- 
ties can: 

• be assured the course evaluation process includes 
current curricula subject matter faculty 

• expedite their award process by providing ACE official 
transcripts that are readily interpretable by 
postsecondary institutions ■ 

• easily translate workplace training into college credit 
recommendations 

• establish a system for relating formal noncollegiate 
coursework to college-level programs offered on 
campus 

• recruit adult students who are motivated to begin or 
continue a formal education. 



Employees and students will have easy access to their records 
of noncollegiate study and can provide transcripts that are readily 
interpretable by postsecondary institutions, thus facilitating a 
credit award. CREDIT enables course participants to complete 
their college degrees more quickly, resulting in cost savings. 
Course participants are more confident and productive by know- 
ing they are successfully completing college-level coursework 
in the workplace. 

Surveys conducted by ACE/CREDIT indicate that the credit 
recommendations are assisting a majority of students. Nearly 
two thirds (65 percent) indicate that their ACE-evaluated 
courses were useful in meeting their educational objectives, and 
59 percent indicated that the courses provided a solid founda- 
tion for advanced college studies (Outreach Activities, 1996). 
Linda Estrada, an employee of Pacific Bell, attended courses in 
marketing, curriculum development, training deliver}', as well 
as communications and technical seminars. She learned that 
she needed 25 hours of electives to graduate with her class. 
Linda explained, ** I had worked too hard not to at least walk 
with my class at the commencement ceremonies. As I re- 
searched the possibility of using my Pacific Bell coursework to 
fulfill my degree requirements, imagine my astonishment when 
I learned I had 2 1 units of ACE credit recommendations.” Not 
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“Outreach Activities.” “T/ig Center Update: The Center for 
Adult Learning and Education Credentials . No. 86 (Fall/ 
Winter 1996): Page 10. 

“PONSl Report. The Newsletter ofthe ACE/PONSl Program: 
Linking Higher Education with Business, industry, an^ 
Government . No. 8 (Summer 1995): Page 4. 

Facing an Uncomfortable Question: 

Do Part-time Faculty Know/Practice 
Current Learning Principles? 

Presenter: Raymond Campbell, Drexel University 
Recorder: Sharon O’Brien, Wayne State University 
Presider: Jim Toner, University of Maine 

While knowledge of successful teaching and learning prac- 
tices is continually being acquired by way of research through- 
out the field of education, the question exists as to whether this 
knowledge is being successfully integrated into university and 
college classrooms. In some cases these new principles have 
been well established by research but are still unavailable or 
unknown to faculty members. Continuing h igher education ad- 
ministrators need to address this challenge by finding efficient 
ways to stay abreast of the research and to encourage faculty 
to integrate research -based educational strategies and tech- 
niques into their classroom teaching. Because of their limited 
availability to participate in their institutions’ teaching improve- 
ment efforts, this need is probably greatest among part-time 
faculty. 

In order for students to achieve a greater level of under- 
standing, faculty members must begin to pay more attention to 
the new strategies that have been proven effective through 
documented research. These research-based findings are criti- 
cal to the improvement of current learning environments and 
the ongoing success of American higher education. A few of 
these findings are highlighted in the following paragraphs. 

Central to becoming an effective classroom teacher is the 
mastering of selected teaching and learning strategies by the 
faculty member. These selected strategies and techniques help 
to transform the educational process, albeit sometimes in an 
incremental fashion. For example, faculty members must take 
an active role in their teaching, demonstrating a positive atti- 
tude and high expectations. They must build on what has been 
previously learned by students to encourage the learning pro- 
cess while remaining organized in their manner of introducing 
and incorporating new material. Interaction, through examples 
or the encouragement of questions. Has been proven effective 
to learning, and clear communication on the part of the instruc- 
tor is vital to a student’s understanding and academic achieve- 
ment. 

Along with effective communication and interaction, con- 
structive feedback from a teacher, both written and verbal, can 
greatly influence students’ progress. Immediate, positive, and 
informative feedback provides a basis upon which students can 
improve previous work and build upon what they already know. 
This constructive feedback also enhances student/teacher com- 
munication. 

Questioning is another effective way to enhance two-way 
communication while helping students process new informa- 
tion. By integrating questions, teachers can eliminate the strict 
teacher-student relationship while encouraging students to take 
an active role in learning. Often times questions lead to discus- 
sions which have also been found to correlate with higher stu- 
dent performance and achievement. This active role helps the 
student understand and retain new material. 



While the above paragraphs capture some of the key re- 
search findings, strategies that can be used by continuing higher 
education administrators to gather and disseminate this infor- 
mation and to encourage faculty to incorporate the research- 
based findings into their teaching are just as important. These 
strategies include: recruiting effective teachers, writing clear 
course objectives, preparing syllabi, reviewing syllabi, visiting 
classes, evaluating instruction, maintaining teaching portfolios, 
mailings of resource materials, establishing a resource library, 
conducting workshops/seminars/symposia, and showcasing in- 
house stars. 

Without the help of continuing higher education administra- 
tors in the transmission of new knowledge about teaching and 
learning to part-time faculty, the chances to improve students’ 
mastery of content and development of their critical thinking 
skills are greatly reduced. 

Utilizing A Combination of 
Asynchronous & Traditional 
Instructional Formats to Create An 
Alternative Learning Framework 

Presenters: Kathleen Zimmer and Bill Johnson, Lord 
Fairfax Community College 
Recorder: Lois Hazell, Wayne State University 
Presider: Derrick White, Wayne State University 

Lei Me Tell You Poster Sessions 

Coordinator: Margaret Hale-Smith, Lansing Community 
College 

How the Glass Ceiling Affects Nontraditional Female 
Graduate - Frederick J. DeCasperis, Siena College 

Metropolitan College: A Community-based Response - 

John Loch, Youngstown State University 

Defining Our Audience: An Investigation of Extension 
Student Needs - Kelli E. Pugh, Wayne State University 

Desktop Video Conferencing Technology for Distance 
Learning - Liz Johnson, Middle Tennessee State University 

The Many Faces of Elderhostel - Jim Verschueren, 
Elderhostel Program 

Motivations of Older Adults in Learning in Retirement 
Institutes: Implications for Program Planning - Charlene 
Martin, Assumption College 

Will I Still Like My Job After It Changes? - Jerry Ann 
Smith, The University of Georgia 
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Sixtieth Annual Meeting 

Association for 
Continuing Higher 
Education 

October 31 — November 3 , 1998 
Fort Worth, Texas 

Call to Order 

President Dale Myers called the Association’s 60th annual 
meeting to order at 1:00 p.m. (CST), Sunday, November 1, 
1998, at the Radisson Plaza Hotel in Fort Worth, Texas. The 
business session was called to order at 11:30 a.m., Monday, 
November 2"^ , and recessed at 12:50 p.m. It was reconvened 
at 7:00 p.m., Tuesday, November 3"‘’and adjourned at 8:45 p.m. 

Minutes 

President Myers introduced the head table and Wayne 
Whelan, executive vice president, asked for approval of the 
59th annual meeting minutes as published and distributed in the 
1997 Proceedings, Ron Blankentein’s motion to approve the 
minutes passed. 



Budget and Finance 

Gayle Cooper, chair of the Budget and Finance Committee, 
gave an overview of the 1998 fiscal year through August 31, 
1998, noting that operating expenses are forecast to be at or 
slightly below what is budgeted. She indicated that, due to in- 
vested reserves and reasonable operating costs, dues will not 
be increased 1999. She noted that, for the fifth consecutive 
year, the external audit report included no findings, exceptions, 
or recommendations. Gayle especially commended Irene 
Barrineau for her stewardship and responsiveness regarding 
the Association’s finances. She presented the committee s pro- 
posed operating budget for 1999 (Appendix C). Printed copies 
were distributed to members present, Gayle’s motion to ap- 
prove the 1 999 budget as proposed, including “topping off’ the 
reserve accounts, passed. 

Memorial Recognitions 

President Myers called on those present to stand for a pe- 
riod of silent memorial remembrance of J. Arthur Adams, 
Eleanor I, Franklin, Mary Nell Hardee, Dalmas A, Taylor, and 
Miriam Williford, members who died since the last annual meet- 
ing. 

Resolutions 

Resolutions Committee chair Jan Jackson presented special 
and memorial resolutions (Appendix D) and moved their ap- 
proval. Motion passed. 



Membership Report 

Executive Vice President Whelan presented the member- 
ship report (Appendix A). The printed report as also distrib- 
uted to the members present, Jerry Hickerson’s motion to ap- 
prove the report passed. 

Financial Report 

Executive Vice President Whelan presented the summary 
report of the Association’s revenue, expenses, and reserves as 
of August 3 1 , 1998. A printed report (Appendix B) was distrib- 
uted to the members present. Art Hoover’s motion to approve 
the report passed. 

Nominations and Elections 

Nominations and Election’s Committee Chair Paula Peinovich 
reported on the 1998 election. With 355 valid ballots cast, those 
elected were: president-elect, Pat Lawler; vice president, Nancy 
Thomason; directors-at-large (three-year terms), Oakley Win- 
ters and Ron Blankenstein. The Executive Committee appointed 
Kris Krzyzanski to fill the remaining one year of Nancy 
Thomason’s term. 

Board Actions 

President Myers reviewed key Board actionsduring the year: 
continued implementation of the strategic plan, adoption of the 
“policy governance” model for conducting Board business, 
adoption of the new slogan - “The Network of Leaders for 
Lifelong Learning,” new format for the newsletter, “Thank- 
you” cards for membership renewals, enhancement of the- 
homepage, conversion, of seven committees to special interest 
Networks (Instructional Technology and Distance Learning, 
Community and Two-Year Colleges, Ethical Issues, Interna- 
tional Continuing Higher Education, Minority Affairs, Older 
Adults, and Professional Development), authorized donations 
to Alpha Sigma Lambda, and the United Negro College Fund, 
accepted Simon Fraser University’s invitation to hold the 200 1 
annual meeting in Vancouver, BC, Canada, and renewed the 
five-year contract for home office services at Trident Techni- 
cal College. 



Local Arrangements - 1999 

Jim Vondrell, Local Arrangements chair for the 6U' annual 
meeting presented u promotional video on Cincinnati, site of 
the conference; and presented several door prizes. 

Awards • i/ • 

President Myers and Awards Committee chair Kris 
Krzyzanski presented the following awards at the closing awards 
banquet: 

Board of Directors Service 



Merit Certificates 
Local Arrangements Chair 
Local Arrangements Chair 
Program Chair 

Editor of the 1997 Proceedings 
Editor of the Journal of CHE 

Committee Awards 

International CHE Program Award 

Xavier University: “Corporate Training for Proctor & 
Gamble Far East” 

Older Adults Outstanding Model Program 

Northwestern University: “Learning in Retirement 



Paula Peinovich 
Rosemary Owens 
James Verscheuren 



Diane Lovin 
Robert Stakes 
Allen Varner 
Karen Garver 
Donna Queeney 



Older Adults Outstanding New Program 
Rivier College: “Senior Education” 

Association Awards 

Distinguished Credit Program 

University of Southern Maine: “Baseball and American 
Society: A Journey” 

Distinguished Non-Credit Program 

The Pennsylvania State University-Fayette Campus: 
“Constable Education” 
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Emeritus 



Donald Collins 
Eleanor Franklin 
Owen Peagler 
Lee Porter 
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Mike Sweeney 
Bill Tracy 



Meritorious Service Nicholas Kolb 



Paul Sable 



Special Recognition Joab Thomas 

Additionally, President Myers presented the initial ACHE 
Graduate Scholarship to Cynthia MacGregor, Assumption Col- 
lege. 

Transition of Presidency 

Outgoing President Myers thanked ACHE members and 
leaders for their support and assistance during the past year. 
He gave special thanks to his wife, Diane Longworth Myers; 
and to Cora Hill, his administrative assistant at Thomas More 
College. He called Scott Evenbeck forward to accept the gavel 
and assume the presidency of the Association. 

After the “passing of the gavel” President Evenbeck ex- 
pressed the Association’s appreciation for Past President 
Myers’s leadership and service. As a token of appreciation for 
the support that Thomas More College gave Dale — and ACHE 
— during 1 997-98, Scott presented a check for $ 1 000 to Dale 
for a continuing education scholarship at his institution. Scott 
then presented Dale with a special presidential service certifi- 
cate and recognition gift from the Association. 

Adjournment 

President Evenbeck declared the 60* annual meeting ad- 
journed. 
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Appendix A 

Membership Report 

September 15, 1998 

4/16/98 New Cancelled 9/15/98 



AFFILIATE CLASS 
Institutions Represented 

7 


1 


0 


8 


Individual Representatives 

12 


1 


0 


13 


INSTITUTIONAL CLASS 
Institutions Represented 

307 


11 


0 


318 


Individual Representatives 

1218 


22 


0 


1240 


PROFESSIONAL CLASS 
Institutions Represented 

316 11 


27 


300 




Individual Members 

420 20 


38 


402 




HONORARY CLASS 
Individual Members 

21 0 


0 


21 





Members in 49 states, the District of Columbia, and 7 foreign 
countries (Canada, France, Japan, Kuwait, Mexico,Scotland, 
and West Indies). 1 676 individuals representing approximately 
626 different institutions and organizations. 



NEW INSTITUTIONAL MEMBERS 

Beaver College - 4 
Cabrini College - 4 
Clemson University - 7 
Delaware State University - 5 
DePaul University - 6 

Northeastern Ohio University College of Medicine - 6 

Regis University - 10 

San Diego State University - 9 

State University of New York/College at Potsdam - 2 

Universided De Las Americas - 10 

Vincennes University Jasper Campus - 6 



Mr. James P Wayne - 5 
Dr. Mary Ann Wisniewski - 6 
Ms. Marlene Wisowaty - 6 

PROFFESIONAL MEMBERS CANCELLED 

Ms. Ann Ade - 3 
Dr. Belinda Anderson - 5 
Ms. Elaine DeCunka-Bath - 8 
Dr. William H. Bersil- 4 
Ms. Sharon Walters-Bower - 5 
Dr. Christopher Chappie - 9 
Mr. Richard Christina - 1 1 
Dr. Sandra Cusack - 1 1 
Ms. Anne DeMember - 2 
Dr. Peter Dillman - 6 
Mr. David English - 4 
Ms. Judy Folsom - 1 
Dr. Mary Furlong - 9 
Mr. Michael Garrett - 7 
Ms. Ellen Goldberg - 6 
Dr. John Hendricks - 7 
Dr. Richard Hockleen - 5 
Mr. Michael Hughes - 7 
Ms. Jane Kost - 8 
Ms. Linda Lenteau - 6 
Dr. William Marhl - 10 
Sr. Mary Louise Morgan -1 
Ms. Bonnie Newman - 1 
Mr. Robert Nolan - 8 
Dr. Glenn Nyre - 9 
Mr. Raymond Rapp - 5 
Ms. Frances Sanders - 8 
Ms. Vicki Sheppard - 5 
Dr. Gayla Shoemake - 8 
Ms. Geri Swan - 4 
Ms. Cynthia True - 9 
Ms. Nele Warren - 7 
Dr. Thomas Westbrook - 8 
Ms. Julie White - 1 
Mr. Bill Wilkinson - 7 
Ms. Noelle Wynne - 7 
Ms. Deborah Verleneh - 7 
Ms. Pamela LeMay - 1 1 



NEW AFFILIATE MEMBERS 

Mercy College of Health Sciences - 8 
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NEW PROFFESIONAL MEMBERS 

Ms. Rose Arthur - 1 
Ms. Bette S. Brohel - 2 
Dr. Anne P. Cobb - 2 
Dr. Scott B. Greenberg - 4 
Ms. Pamela S. Hinden - 3 
Dr. Thomas E. Kail - 7 
Ms. Judith Mallory - 7 
Ms. Maralyn Mason - 4 
Mr. Jonathan E. Messemer - 7 
Ms. Lisa A Novakoski - 4 
Ms. Sally Parr - 2 
Dr. David C. Rand - 1 1 
Dr. Marsha Rossiter - 6 
Mr. Philip James Sisson - 1 
Dr. Karen Spahn - 9 
Ms. Tish Szymurski - 4 
Ms. Lufuno Tshikororo - 1 
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Appendix B 

Income Financial Summary 



INCOME: 8/96 8/97 8/98 



Institutional Dues $69,155 $73,920 $74,980 



Professional Dues 


17,825 


20,040 


17,436 


Miscellaneous 


Publications 


2,437 


4,783 


4,846 


Application Fees 


1,040 


1,500 


1,700 


Other 


2,348 


1,960 


2,441 


Interest, Dividends, 5,607 
& Increase in Investment Value 


10,686 


3,938 



Balance from Previous 

Annual Meeting 16 651 

6.500 .n. 



TOTAL INCOME 



TO DATE 


$115,063 


EXPENSES: 


8/96 


Publications 

Newsletter 


5,515.32 


JCHE 


7,151.03 


Directory 


8.934.05 


TOTAL 


21,600.40 


Office Expenses 


Secretarial 


18,192.53 


Office Supplies 


1,884.49 


Printing/Duplicating 8 1 .75 


Telephone 


579.61 


Postage 


893.89 


Computer Service 


.00 


Accounting 


3,800.00 


Insurance 


2,971.00 


Miscellaneous 


424.30 


Computer Operator .00 


TOTAL 


28,827.57 


Travel 


General 


.00 


Board Meetings 


10,306.40 


Presidential 


3,480.15 


COLLO 


59.75 


TOTAL 


13,846.30 


Honorarium 


Executive VP. 


2.925.00 


TOTAL 


2,925.00 



Administrative Expenses 



Committees 


967.18 


Annual Meeting 
Recognition & Awards 46.08 


Executive VP 


.00 


Presidential 


.00 


Dues - COLLO 


.00 



Administrative Charge 3.000.00 
TOTAL 4,013.26 



$119,389 $105,341 



8/97 


8/98 


5,098.50 


4,682 


7,360.43 


9,999 


8,620.70 


10,240 


21,079.63 


24,921 



18,781.57 


20,692 


2,748.88 


2,035 


1,207.12 


570 


1,184.62 


1,318 


3,106.51 


1,046 


.00 


-0- 


4,150.00 


875 


.00 


-0- 


370.50 


372 


.00 


2.340 


31,549.20 


29,248 



.00 


261 


10,352.45 


9,401 


2,910.65 


5,929 


62.20 


-0- 


13,325.30 


15,591 



3,042.50 


3.164 


3,042.50 


3,164 



1,930.20 


1,564 


1 17.44 


-0- 


.00 


-0- 


.00 


-0- 


.00 


200 


3.000.00 


3.000 


5,047.64 


4,764 




GRAND TOTAL 71,212.53 74,044.27 7,68 

financial STATUS ACCOUNTS AS OF 8/31/98 



Cash in Bank - Checking 
Invested Reserves 
TOTAL 



$ 1,875 
130.242 
$132,1 17 



FUND BALANCES 

Emergency $,o,ooo 

Development/Venture 2 527 

Capital I 5 QQQ 

Strategic 25.000 

TOTAL DESIGNATED RESERVES $52,527 



TOTAL OPERATING RESERVES $ 79.590 



TOTAL 



$132,117 



Appendix C 

Budget 

January 1-December 31, 1999 



INCOME 



Institutional Dues 




$80,000 


Professional Dues 




21,000 


Miscellaneous 




7,000 


Interest, Dividends, and Increase 




13,000 


in Investment Value 




Annual Meeting Income 




10,000 


TOTAL INCOME 




$131,000 


Institutional Dues 




$240 


Affiliate Dues 




$240 


Additional Members 




$25 


Professional Members 




$60 


Journal Subscriptions 




$40/$50 


Proceedings Subscriptions 

EXPENSES 

Publications 




$17/$20 


Newsletter 




7,500 


JCHE 




13,200 


Directory 


9,200 


Brochure 


0 


Proceedings 




4,600 


Office Expenses 


Secretarial 




35,500 


Office Supplies 




3,400 


Printing & Duplicating 




1,400 


Telephone 




1,944 


Postage 




1,700 


Computer Services 




300 


Accounting 




5,425 


Liability Insurance 




1,800 


Computer Operator 


7,500 


Miscellaneous 


500 


Travel 


General 




1,800 


Board Meetings 




9,000 


Presidential 




5,000 


COLLO 
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Honorarium 

Executive Vice President 

ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 
Committees 

Nominations/Elections 
Research Committee 



6,581 



1,300 

3,000 



Annual Meeting 

Recognition and Awards 
Executive Vice President 
President 
Dues - COLLO 
Administrative Charge 
Replenish Designated Reserves 
TOTAL EXPENSES 



2.200 

400 

400 

200 

4.000 

3.000 
$131,000 



Appendix D 

RESOLUTIONS 1998 



Resolutions of Appreciation 

BE IT RESOLVED that the Association in convention as- 
sembled express its congratulations and deep appreciation to 
Allen Varner, chair of the 1 998 Program Committee, and to his 
colleagues on the committee for providing the Association with 
intellectual stimulation, thought-provoking inquiry, and numer- 
ous opportunities for networking. Within the context of Schol- 
arship Service, and Integrity: Benchmarks in a Changing Land- 
scape” we have been allowed to reflect on the past, present 
and future of the profession and on our role as continuing edu- 
cators. 



BE IT RESOLVED that the Association in convention as- 
sembled express its gratitude and appreciation to Diane Lovin 
of Texas Christian University and Robert Stakes of the Uni- 
versity of Texas at El Paso for their work in managing the 1998 
annual meeting local arrangements. The hospitality of these 
co-host and their colleagues has allowed for our every need 
and comfort. Fort Worth, “where the west begins , has pro- 
vided us a historic, exciting, and comfortable backdrop for our 
meeting where we can either kick off our shoes or kick up our 
heels. 

BE IT RESOLVED that the Association in convention as- 
sembled acknowledge its profound appreciation to President 
Dale R. Myers and to the board of Directors for their out- 
standing leadership during the 1997-98 year. His presidency 
and the contributions of the Board have added significantly to 
the leadership of the Association within the continuing higher 
education community. Through them, the membership has a 
much keener sense of those strengths that make ACHE “The 
Network of Leaders for Lifelong Learning.” 



BE IT RESOLVED that the Association in convention as- 
sembled acknowledge the consistently excellent level of ser- 
vice provided by Wayne Whelan as executive vice president 
and Irene Barrineau as administrative assistant and office man- 
ager of our home office. Through their attentiveness to our 
needs, responsiveness to our request, and awareness of the 
trends, issues, and concerns which aflect our profession, they 
continue to provide high quality leadership and service to the 
Association. 
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BE IT RESOLVED that the Association in convention as- 
sembled commend Donna Queeney, editor of The Journal of 
Continuing Higher Education, and her staff, tor continued 
high standard in producing an exemplar)' journal to document 
both research and practice in our profession. 

BE IT RESOLVED that the Association in convention as- 
sembled commend Karen Carver, editor of the 1997 Proceed- 
ings, for her contributions to our organization through the edit- 
ing and publishing of this high quality publication. 



BE IT RESOLVED that the Association in convention as- 
sembled express its gratitude and appreciation to Wa>'ne Whelan 
and Irene Barrineau for the continuing efforts in producing a 
quality newsletter, Five Minutes with ACHE. 



BE IT RESOLVED that the Association in convention as- 
sembled extend its gratitude to Dan W. Kennedy of Penn State 
University and Rick Osborn of East Tennessee State Univer- 
sity as they complete their terms of service on the Editorial 
Board of The Journal of Continuing Higher Education. 



BE IT RESOLVED that the Association in convention as- 
sembled extend to Sammie Lynn Puett, Gayle Cooper, and the 
University of Tennessee its sincere appreciation for the contin- 
ued maintenance of the ACHE listserv, and excellent commu- 
nication and networking vehicle among the membership. 



Resolutions In Memorium 



BE IT RESOLVED that the Association in convention as- 
sembled notes with deep sadness the death ot Dalmas A. Tay- 
lor, vice president for academic affairs at Lincoln University. 
We extend our sympathy to his family and colleagues. 



BE IT RESOLVED that the Association in convention as- 
sembled notes with deep sadness the death of J. Arthur Adams, 
director of continuing education at McNeese State University. 
We extend our sympathy to his family and colleagues. 



BE IT RESOLVED the Association in convention assembled 
notes with deep sadness the death of Miriam Williford, associ- 
ate provost for Continuing Education and Public Service, emeri- 
tus, at the University of Massachusetts at Amherst, and be- 
loved past president of NUCEA. We extend our sympathy to 
her family and colleagues. 



BE IT RESOLVED that the Association in convention as- 
sembled notes with profound sadness the death of Eleanor Ison 
Franklin, Dean (emeritus) of the Howard University School of 
Continuing Education. Dr. Franklin was instrumental in plan- 
ning the 1993 ACHE Leadership Institute, and served for a 
while as ACHE’S representative to CAEL meetings. To her 
immediate family and friends, and to her large and devoted ex- 
tended families at Spelman College and Howard University, 
we extend our most sincere sympathies. 



BE IT resolved that the Association in convention as- 
sembled notes with deep sadness the death of Mary Nelle 
Hardee, coordinator of the Division of Continuing Education’s 
Jackson Site at the University of Tennessee, Martin. We ex- 
tend our sympathy to her family and colleagues. 
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Resolution of Celebrations 

BE IT RESOLVED that the Association in convention as- 
sembled congratulate ACHE past president John Michael 
Sweeney on the occasion of his retirement as Dean of the 
School of Continuing Education at Fairfield University, and thank 
him for his many years of outstanding leadership in this Asso- 
ciation. TheCodeofEthics, which ACHE adopted in 1997, is 
a culminating hallmark of Mike’s comm itment to ensuring that 
our Association and profession go about our work within a 
framework of quality, excellence, and highest ethical standards. 
We extend our best wishes to Mike in his retirement. 

BE IT RESOLVED that the Association in convention as- 
sembled express it’s congratulations and appreciation to Sena- 
tor John Glenn and the Discovery crew for their demonstrable 
commitment to lifelong learning and study of the aging pro- 
cess. 

Respectfully submitted by Jan Jackson, Chair 
Committee on Resolutions 

Appendix E 

Community and Two-Year 
College Committee 1998 
Report 

1 . Sent out more than 200 brochures for fall conference 

program “Call for Papers.” 

2. Sent ACHE information to 150 community colleges— all 

members of Travelearn. 

3. From the time our survey of community and 2-year colleges 

went out in March 3 0, 1 997, to meeting at Penn State, we 
had five community or 2-year colleges join as institutional 
members and nine professional members Join. Since Oc- 
tober 1997, we have had three colleges Join as institu- 
tional members and seven professional memberships from 
community or 2 -year colleges. 

Submitted by Deana T. Howard, Chair. 

Appendix F 

Constitution and Bylaws 
Committee 1998 Report 

There were no assignments or questions addressed to the Con- 
stitution and Bylaws Committee during the year. 

Nick Kolb. Chair. 







Appendix G 

International Continuing 
Higher Education Committee 
1998 Report 

Held meeting of ICHE Committee at the annual meeting of 
ACHE at Penn State. Dick Dewey, Portland State University, 
agreed to chair the Outstanding ICHE Awards Committee. 
Agreed to propose a session for the 1998 ACHE meeting in 
Fort Worth. Discussed international activities being conducted 
by members of the Committee. Sponsored the Outstanding In- 
ternational Continuing Higher Education Program Award. Ed 
Minnock, Saginaw Valley State University, chaired the commit- 
tee. 

Award winners and presenters at the conference were: 
Janet Paterson, Penn State University 
Jeri Childers, Penn State University 
Richard Dewey, Portland State University 
Michele Berke, Gallaudet University 
Samuel De Wald, Penn State University (honorable 
mention) 

Suzanne Johnson, University of Texas Pan American, an- 
nounced the winners at the Awards Banquet. 

Sponsored a concurrent session during the Annual Meeting at 
Penn State on Monday, October 27, 1998, from 9:45-1 1 :00 am 
featuring the award winners listed above. Sponsored two ICHE 
roundtables at the Annual Meeting Luncheon. 

Appointed Dick Deweychairofthe Awards Committee. The 
Committee has identified one ward recipient to be recognized 
at the 1998 Annual Meeting: Xavier University’s Corporate 
Training Program. 

Submitted by Dr. Ed. Minnock, Chair 



Appendix H 

Minority Affairs Committee 
1998 Report 

October 1998 

I extend warm greetings to the Officers, Board, and mem- 
bers of ACHE on behalf of the Minority Affairs Committee. 

The Minority Affairs Committee has not met as a full com- 
mittee since the ACHE Annual Meeting that was held at Penn 
State. Times like these (when committee reports are due) make 
the newly proposed terminology which you have discussed 
among Board members seem most appropriate and timely. To 
have our committee become a “Minority Affairs Network” 
within ACHE would help to more clearly clarify what we are 
doing and seek to do within this professional organization. 

During the Minority Affairs Breakfast that was held at Penn 
State, the committee Chair, in a brief address entitled, “The 
State of Minority Affairs”, challenged committee members to 
find creative ways, within ACHE, to more specifically and di- 
rectly address certain critical issues that face minority mem- 
bers. Among the issues identified were Proposition 209 in Cali- 
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fomia, Hopwood vs. the University of Texas Law School and 
other challenges to equal access to higher education made by 
the Center for Individual Rights and other similar conservative 
organizations. Some committee members have experienced dif- 
ficulty convincing their colleagues that ACHE is an organiza- 
tion that deals with issues of particular relevance to minority 
constituencies. It was suggested that careful attention given to 
these types of issues might help to increase the level of minor- 
ity participation in ACHE. 

Although committee meetings were not held during the year, 
several committee members were consulted, by telephone, as 
plans were made for the Minority Affairs Breakfast to be held 
on November 2nd Ft Worth. On behalf of the entire committee, 
sincere appreciation is extended to President Dale Myers, the 
Executive Committee and the Board for the financial support 
provided to enable the committee to have as its breakfast 
speaker, Ms. Cheryl D. Fields, Executive Editor, Black Issues 
in Higher Education magazine. Black Issues is one of our 
nation’s premier sources of carefully researched information 
on higher education issues that effect minority constituencies. 
We are confident that her presence with us in Texas will result 
in increased visibility for the committee and greater apprecia- 
tion for the committee’s unique role within ACHE. 

Committee members are continuing to gather data to more 
clearly discern ‘who’s where’ among minorities in higher edu- 
cation, in order to acquaint the same with the many benefits of 
membership in ACHE. We believe these continued efforts by 
the committee or the future Minority Affairs Network will re- 
sult in increased, more in dept involvement of persons of color 
in the future work of this valuable network of leaders for life- 
long learning. 



Appendix 1 

Network Team for 
Instructional Technology and 
Distance Learning 1998 
Committee Report 



The award criteria have now been approved and next 
year’s Team will be conducting the first nominations process. 

Our other project this year was establishing a team 
web site. One of our members designed and mounted a site 
only to leave continuing education shortly thereafter. So now 
we are working with Lisa M innick and the national office to 
find a new home for the website than can remain permanent 
regardless of the make-up of the Team. 

Mary Bonhomme from Purdue will chair the group 
next year. All Team members and 1 look forward to working 
with Mary and to having a great 98-99 year. 

Dr. Kathleen Stinehart, Chair 



Appendix J 

Nominations and Elections 
1998 Committe Report 



Ballots post-marked by Friday, August 14, were accepted until 
Wednesday, August 19, 1998, and then the results were tabu- 
lated. Of the 35 ballots, 10 were received by fax. There were 
no duplicate ballots; however, 4 ballots were ineligible. There 
was one write-in vote. 



I am pleased to report that the new officers and directors are: 
Patricia Lawler President-Elect 

Nancy Thomason Vice President 

Oakley Winters Director-at-Large 



RnniilH Rlankpnstein 



nirf»ptnr-at-l .arpe 



Please note that Nancy’s election as Vice President leaves a 
Director-at-Large vacancy; we will need to appoint someone 
to fill out the final year of her term. 

Respectfully submitted by Paula E. Peinovich for the 1998 
Nominations Committee. 



The “Tech Team” had a good year this year. We 
took seriously the Board’s focus on networking and concen- 
trated on conference phone call sessions during which we shared 
information and discussed areas of common concern. We talked 
about a variety of things including hardware, software, and video 
conferencing equipment; the positioning of distance education 
within the college or university structure; problems with stu- 
dents and with instructors; new programs and successes; con- 
sortia; and world-wide learning. 

From these discussions grew the idea of fashioning 
an annual meting concurrent session around some of the wow- 
technical challenges distance educators inevitably face. This 
is an important topic not always addressed, as most distance 
education discussions focus on the technology. We are going 
to try a non -traditional format for this session and feature Rose- 
mary Owens, Steve Wright, and Cindy Formak Kirk, with yours 
truly as moderator. 

In addition to our fun and lively phone conversations, 
the Tech Team published several pieces in 5 Minutes with 
ACHE. This publicity raised our profile and netted us seven 
new members by the end of the year! We also continued chip- 
ping away at a national-level award to be given for the innova- 
tive use of technology in instruction. 



Appendix K 

Older Adults 1998 
Committee Report 

This year the Older Adults Committee (OAC) con- 
tinued to demonstrate a strong commitment by current mem- 
bers and a growing interest by new members. 

Nine members met on Sunday, October 26, 1997, for 
the OAC’s committee meeting during the annual meeting of 
ACHE at Penn State. Members present were Barbara 
Ginsberg, OAC chair, Kingsborough Community College, NY; 
Judith DeJoy, University of Georgia; Norma Long, Renaissance 
Institute, MD; Charlene martin, Assumption College, MD; Toni 
Miele, Marywood University, PA; Anita. Pescow, 
Queensborough Community College, NY; Ed Williams, 
Travelearn, Inc., PA; Edna Wilson, Marywood University, PA; 
and Jim Verschueren, Elderhostel, ACHE Board liaison to the 
committee. 
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At the annual meeting, the OAC held its annual committee 
meeting, held a concurrent session at which the winner of the 
Exemplar)' Program Award was introduced and spoke about 
their programs, and sponsored four participants at the Poster 
Sessions. 

As in years past, the OAC membership was updated. Cor- 
respondence with greetings from the chair was sent to all mem- 
bers along with the OAC meeting minutes, proposal applica- 
tions for the next conference, and the OAC Model Program 
Award applications. A second letter was sent reminding all 
members of the deadlines for proposal and award applications. 

Mary Burkhart agreed to chair the committee for the Octo- 
ber ! 997-October 1 998 term. 

Most issues of Five Minutes had articles relating to Older 
Adult Learners and information about the Awards and how to 
make submissions was included. The committee has been 
pleased with the visibility afforded activities for older adults 
through such articles and agreed to continue to use Five Min- 
utes as the primary vehicle for publicizing programs, research, 
and information about older adult learning and education. 

Judith DeJoy agreed to again chair the Awards Committee 
with committee members Anita Pescow and Edna Wilson. 

The choice for the Exemplary Model Program was again 
exciting. There were many strong applications from which the 
committee was able to select a deserving winner. Our Award 
Committee honored the Northwestern University Institute for 
Learning in Retirement, Evanston, IL, and Beth Hart, 
Northwestern’s administrator, will make a presentation on the 
ILR at the Ft. Worth meeting. 

The Awards Committee was pleased that many strong and 
deserving applications were submitted for the Outstanding New 
Program category, after not being able to make this award last 
year. The program chosen to hone was Rivier College Insti- 
tute for Senior Education, Nashua, NH, and Rose Arthur, the 
director of the program, will make a presentation at the Ft. 
Worth meeting. 

Respectfully submitted by Mary Quinn Burkhart Ph D 

1997-1998 OAC Chair 

Appendix L 

Professional Development 
1998 Committee Report 

Scholarship Winner 

This year ACHE through the Professional Development 
Committee established a scholarship program. The scholar- 
ship is available up to $1500 for an ACHE member who is 
engaged in graduate studies on either a full-time or part-time 
basis. At the May board meeting, the Board approved Cynthia 
Jane MacGregor who works at Drury College in Springfield, 
Missouri. She has been admitted to a doctoral program at the 
University of Missouri-Columbia. President Dale Myers has 
sent a letter of congratulations to Ms. MacGregor. Also, let- 
ters of regret have been sent to the other four applicants. The 
scholarship will be given to Ms. MacGregor at the Award Ban- 
quet in Fort Worth, Texas. 

Concurrent Session 

The Professional Development Committee is sponsoring a 
concurrent session at Fort Worth. The session is entitled 



o 




“Workforce Education and the Academy: Changing Landscape 
or Different Planet,” The session will utilize a panel, and the 
following people will speak: Pat Brewer, the University of Geor- 
gia; Pauline Drake, Spelman College; Doreen 0. Maxey, Loui- 
siana State University; Sylvia Rody McLaurin, The University 
of Georgia; Rosemary Owens, Middle Tennessee State Uni- 
versity; Wayne L. Whelan, Trident Technical College; and John 
M. Yates, Murray State University. 

Ft. Worth Poster Session 

The committee will have a display to promote its concurrent 
session and to highlight workforce development. 

Ft. Worth Committee Meeting 
The Professional Development Committee will meet at Ft. 
Worth, and the main agenda will be to recruit interest and com- 
mittee membership. The committee will also identify next year’s 
goals. Two goals already targeted will be to solicit nominations 
for the Professional Development Scholarship and to sponsor a 
concurrent session at the Annual Meeting in Cincinnati. 

Respectfully submitted by Sylvia McLaurin 

Appendix M 

Publications Committee 1998 
Report 

Present: Bob DeRoche and Ron Sundberg, Co-Chairs, Karen 
Carver, Linda Heindel, Norma Long, Rick Osborn, Donna 
Queeney, Paul Sable 

1. The minutes of the Palm Desert meeting were approved. 

2. Review of Publications 

a. JCBE - Donna Queeney reported that the UCEA publica- 
tion was going to one issue per year. 

So not all are a healthy as our JCBE. She indicated that ours is 
more practical. She has added a contributing editor (Bob Simerly) 
and a distance education column. She now has an electronic 
review process which has been a great help. Emphasis is on 
quality articles rather than quantity. We will stay with three is- 
sues per year. 

b. Proceedings - Karen reported that the use of e-mail and her 
attendance at the Program Committee meetings has helped her 
in putting Proceedings together. It is still difficult, however, to 
get the general presentation presenters to produce their notes, 
speeches, etc. Karen indicated last year that she will be step- 
ping down from this position and that this is her last Proceed- 
ings. The Committee on behalf of the Association gratefully 
thanked her for a job well done. Rick Osborn will take over as 
editor of Proceedings. Karen and Rick will work together for a 
smooth transition. 

c. Five Minutes With ACHE -The Committee felt that this pub- 
lication was timely and useful, but that it needed more contribu- 
tions from Association members. It was also suggested that 
Five Minutes should mention that the Journal would welcome 
more manuscripts. 

d. ACHE Directory - no discussion 

3. New Business 

a. Donna presented her appointments to the Editorial Board. 
These ^e presented to the ACBE Board with a “cc” to the 
Committee. There were two new appointments this year. 
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b. The new Editor for Proceedings beginning with the 1998 
Annual Conference will be Rick Osborn. 

c. Subscription Campaign for JCBE - Paul Sable handled this 
again and reported that we received 80 new subscriptions. This 
more than paid for the campaign. Paul recommended that this 
campaign be done every 2 to 3 years. Paul thanked the Com- 
mittee for its help and the Committee thanked Paul for another 
well done campaign. 

4. Old Business 

a. We discussed Committee membership. We need recommen- 
dations for new members. Ron Sundberg will become Board 
Liaison to this committee. Therefore, Bob will Chair alone next 
year. It is hoped that Ron will come back as Co-chair when his 
term on the Board is finished, but we are glad that he is still 
with us in this new role. 

b. There was a general discussion about developing a ‘‘family 
look” among the publications. We will have to see what comes 
out of the new marketing proposal from the Board. Linda men- 
tioned that their might be some mentoring possibilities from this 
committee to editors or potential editors of regional newslet- 
ters. However, not all of the regions produce a newsletter. 

Respectfully submitted, Robert J. DeRoche, Chair 



Appendix O 

Officers, 1998-99 

President 

Dale K. Myers, Thomas More College 
President-Elect 

Scott Evenbeck, Indiana University - Purdue University 
at Indianapolis (lUPUl) 

Vice President 

Patricia A. Lawler, Widener University 

Executive Vice President 

Wayne L. Whelan, Trident Technical College 

Immediate Past President 
Paula Peinovich, Regents College 

Board of Directors 

Gayle Cooper, University of Tennessee 

Regis M. Hail, Southwest Missouri State University 

Rosemary Owens, Middle Tennessee State University 

Ronald Sundberg, Elmira College 

Nancy Thomason, East Central University 

Allen Varner, Indiana State University 

James Verschueren, Elderhostel Institute Network 
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Appendix N 

Research Committee 1998 
Report 

No awards were given in 1997 for presentation at the 1998 
Annual Meeting. At the 1997 Annual Meeting, the board voted 
to increase the total research award to $3,000. The increase 
was viewed as an additional incentive to applicants. It was de- 
cided that the research committee would determine the num- 
ber of proposals and the exact amount of funding (not to ex- 
ceed $3,000) for each proposal. 

Two proposals were funded in 1998 for presentation at the 

1999 Annual Meeting: 

• Steven Bialek, Ph.D. Candidate, University of Wisconsin- 
Madison for “Enrollment Decisions of Adult Students: 
Influence of an Institution’s Continuous Enrollment Efforts 

• Barbara Jaffe, Ph.D. Candidate, University of Pennsylvania 
for “Motivation and Reward: The Relationship Between Adult 
Women’s College-going and their Careers.” 

During the past year, outreach efforts were increased. Com- 
mittee members posted information about ACHE Research 
Grants on various list servs. Information appeared in Five Min- 
utes. Flyers were circulated at the Annual Meeting and several 
regional meetings. The Research Committee will conduct a spe- 
cial session on “Establishing a Research Agenda: Where to 
Begin” at the 1998 Annual Meeting. The purposes of the ses- 
sion are to acquaint participants with research design and to 
discuss ways to integrate research in professional practice. 

Submitted by Dr. Edna Farace IVilson, Chair 



Editors 

Donna Queeney, editor 

The Journal of Continuing Higher Education 

The Pennsylvania State University 

Rick Osborn, editor 
Proceedings 

East Tennessee State University 

Regional Chairs 

Region 1: Charlene Martin, Assumption College 

Region 11: Laura Smith, SUNY at Oswego 

Region 111; Francis Markunas, Montclair State University 

Region IV; Nancy Allen, Beaver College 

Region V; Oakley Winters, Western Carolina University 

Region VI: John Loch, Youngstown State University 

Region Vll: Kathy Warden, University of Tennessee 

Region Vlll; Jane Smith, Washington University 

Region IX: Jan Jackson, California State University- 

San Bernardino 

Region X: Frank Santiago, Brigham Young University 
Region XI: To Be Announced 



Appendix P 

1998 Committees 

Program Committee 

Allan D. Varner, Indiana State University, Program Chair 
Donald B. Clardy, Baker University 
Pauline Drake, Spelman College 

Scott E. Evenbeck, Indiana University-Purdue University at 
Indianapolis 

Susan Fitzgerald, Fairfield University 

Karen Carver, University of Nebraska at Omaha 

Robert Geiman, Le Toumeau University 

Phillip Greasley, University of Kentucky 

Vann H. Gunter, Midlands Technical College 

Regis M. Hail, Southwest Missouri State University 
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Margaret Hale-Smith, Lansing Community College 

Benjamin Modes, Duquesne University 

Arthur Hoover, Eastern Michigan University 

Diana Kelly, Cuyamaca College 

Mary Kay Meyer, Xavier University 

Dale K. Myers, Thomas More College 

Rick E. Osborn, East Tennessee State University 

Rosemary W. Owens, Middle Tennessee State 

University 

Barbara A. Rose boro, Wayne State University 
Shirley Smith Hendrick, The Pennsylvania State 
University 

Ronald E. Sundberg, Elmira College 
Tish Szymurski, University of Pennsylvania 
Guadalupe Vadillo, University of the Americas 
James H. Vondrell, University of Cincinnati 
Veva Vonler, Texas Woman’s University 

Local Arrangements Committee 

Diana Lovin, Texas Christian University 
Robert Stakes, University of Texas at El Paso 
Lisa Zabel, University of Texas at El Paso 
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Appendix Q 

Roll of Past Presidents and Annual Meetings 



Year Place 



President 



School 



1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1946 

1947 

1948 

1949 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

1977 

1978 

1979 

1980 

1981 

1982 

1983 

1984 

1985 

1986 

1987 

1988 

1989 

1990 

1991 

1992 

1993 

1994 

1995 

1996 

1997 

1998 



New York 

Omaha 

Cleveland 

Buffalo 

Ch icago 

Pittsburgh 

Philadelphia 

New York 

Minneapolis 

New Orleans 

Cincinnati 

Denver 

Detroit 

Atlanta 

St. Louis 

Milwaukee 

New Orleans 

New York 

Montreal 

Louisville 

Pittsburgh 

San Francisco 

Cleveland 

Miami 

Boston 

St. Louis 

Dallas ■ 

Buffalo 

New Orleans 

San Francisco 

Washington, D.C 

Montreal 

Des Moines 

New York 

Chicago 

New Orleans 

Salt Lake City 

Philadelphia 

Montreal 

Forth Worth 

Toronto 

Knoxville 

Los Angeles 

New Orleans 

Dallas 

Boston 

Atlanta 

Philadelphia 

Indianapolis 

Salt Lake City 

Charleston : 

Miami 

Seattle 

Milwaukee 

Jackson, MS 

Toronto 

Kansas City, MO 

Rancho Mirage, CA 

The Pennsylvania State University 
Fort Worth, TX 



Vincent H. Drufner UniversityofCincinnati 

A. Caswell Ellis (acting for Drufer, deceased) Cleveland College 

A. Caswell Ellis Cleveland College 

George Sparks (acting for A. L. Boeck, resigned) Georgia State University 

George Sparks Georgia State University 

Norman P. Auburn UniversityofCincinnati 

Lewis Froman Universityof Buffalo 

Henry C. Mills University of Rochester 

W. Stramm Universityof Louisville 

Rollin B. Posey Northwestern University 

Herbert Hunsaker Cleveland College 

Frank R. Neuffer UniversityofCincinnati 

Robert A. Love City College of New York 

Cortell K. Holsapple Texas Christian University 

Henry Wirtenberger, S.J Cleveland College 

Willis H. Reals Washington University 

John P. Dyer Tulane University 

' George A. Parkinson University of Wisconsin 
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